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By HECTOR C. BYWATER 


HAT would be the probable outcome of war between the United States an 
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United States, the result in 
in life and property. 
tween Japan and the United States. 


no way 


Bywater does not hold that such a war is 
criticized as provocative, for at the end of a prolonge« 
and gallantry on both sides, he shows that, while the outcome is 
compensates 
The book is, indeed, the strongest argument against 





1 Japa 
In this book, written after prolonged study and investigation, the aut 
“Sea Power in the Pacific” describes an imaginary war in full detail, showi! 
move with a vividness and superb sense of reality that give the reader the 
of having lived through the thrilling events so graphically portrayed. 


yrobable, nor can his book by 
struggle conspicuous for ski 
a victory for th 
either side for the startling 


a war be 
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A Study of Military Methods 
from the Earliest Times 
By SPAULDING, NICKERSON and WRIGHT 


COMMENTS ON “WARFARE” 

“Interestingly written and of great 
value to anyone in our profession. Doubly 
interesting as a brilliant sidelight into the 
lives of nations.”—Brigadier-General Rob- 
ert Alexander. 

“In my opinion this book furnishes the 
best background for the study of the de- 
velopment of organization and tactics 
which has appeared in a single volume.”— 
Brigadier-General Fox Conner. 

“IT would have given much for such a 
work as this in my earlier studies. The 


book is fine and should be carefully read 
by all officers. It is most valuable. 


Major-General Morrison (Retired). 

“Makes available in readable form a 
volume, the only book of its kind in Eng 
lish. Destined to become a standard work 
on the history of warfare.”—Jnfantry 
Journal. 

“A remarkable book in all respects. 
Fascinating in style, learned in treatment, 
instructive in scope. Sustains interest 
from cover to cover. Forcible and illumi- 
nating.”—Quartermaster Review. 
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This Issue 


OMMON prudence requires a nation to make adequate pro- 
vision for its own protection, both from domestic disturb- 
ance and from foreign aggression. In the periods of peace, 

appropriate action must be taken to insure the proper organiza- 
tion and maintenance of the means for providing for the Country’s 
defense, so that in the event of war the Nation will be ready to 
face the foe with assurance of a successful conclusion with a min- 
imum loss of life and treasure. It is only sensible that measures 
of preparedness taken in peace-time be as conservative and eco- 
nomical of manhood and wealth as is consistent with the national 
security. 





The United States has a comprehensive plan in the National 
Defense Act of 1920 for providing for its military defense. This 
is a splendidly conceived law whose spirit accords thoroughly 
with the principles of our democratic government. Under its 
provisions a suitable minimum military structure can be built 
up that will give the Nation the security among world powers 
which its prominence and wealth justify. 


For the past few years a skeletonized Army has been main- 
tained under the provisions of that fundamental law. Every 
effort has been and is being made by the Army, laboring under 
severe handicaps, to maintain the establishment at a maximum 
of efficiency. These handicaps have reached such proportions 
that something must be done soon to remedy conditions, if our 
country is to have an appropriate National Defense. 


The United States Infantry Association, composed of officers 
of Infantry of all components of the Army of the United States, 
believing that our military defense has been permitted to lapse 
into an unjustifiable state of inadequacy, presents this National 
Defense Number of the INrantryY JOURNAL in the hope that the 
expressions of facts and opinions by prominent personages and 
military students, will be conveyed to those in whose hands reme- 
dial aetion rests. 
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Defense of the Nation 
By Colonel Laurence Halstead, Infantry 





OWEVER regrettable 
it may be, the fact is 
that in mankind there 
is a well established 
instinet to settle dis- 
agreements by means 
of force. Humanity 
more than any other 
form of animal life is 
imbued with a pro- 
clivity for settling 

differences in this way. Personal dif- 

terences, religious differences and in- 
ternational differences, in the past, have 
been motives for force 








ultimate means of settlement, has ¢,. 
isted from remote ages and the infer. 
ence to be drawn is that it will continy, 
to exist for ages yet to come. This 


statement must be considered to he 


well established and those who doubt it 
are either deluded or unable to reason 
correctly. 


While the World War was probably 
the most extensive international! con 


flagration that has afflicted humanity, 
even the hardships wrought by it have 
not so affected the human mind as to 
breed in it a sincere desire for some 


other means of ulti- 





applied by one indi- 
vidual or set of indi- 
viduals, against an- 
other individual or 
set of individuals. 
Although the first two 
do not now enjoy 
their former preemi- 


popular 


mate settlement than 


“A nation, through its the sword. Those 
opinion, may 
regulate its desire to at- 
tack another nation, but 
it cannot regulate an- 
other nation attacking it.” 


who doubt this state- 
ment are invited to 
read the daily press 
of this and other 
countries and see if 
there is_ reflected 





nence as sources of 

trouble, it remains that at the present 
time no efficient means of adjusting in- 
ternational disagreements of a vital na- 
ture other than the arbitrament of the 
sword has been devised. Those who 
doubt this statement are invited to 
read the pages of any history of any 
country on the face of the globe. More 
than two-thirds of the contents will be 
found to be devoted to wars, in which 
the country considered has engaged in 
order to settle its differences with some 
other country or countries. With the 
righteousness or wrongfulness of war 
as a means of settling international 
disputes this discussion has nothing to 
say. The plain truth is that war, as an 
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therein any iota of 
such a desire. On the contrary the) 
will find that the same distrusts and 
animosities that existed prior to the 
World War, and which were responsi- 
ble for many wars, still exist and many 
of them in more irritating forms. The 
World War left the world in a situa- 
tion that is far from stable. In fact 
from the date of its termination to the 
present writing, there has not been 4 
world peace; instead there have been 
bickerings of one form or another, 
varying in intensity from dip|omatic 
ruptures to open warfare. The num- 
ber of conflicting interests that exist 
among the states that go to make up 
the family of nations has been aug- 
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mented, and the nature of these has 
been rendered more complicated. A 
real difficulty in devising a method of 
preventing war is that any method 
looking to this end is bound to rest on 
international agreements, or treaties as 
they are called. No power at present 
exists that has not, at some time or 
other during its history, violated its 
treaty obligations. With this evidence 
of international bad faith as a back- 
ground it is perfectly clear that no 
country ean rely absolutely on inter- 
national agreements for its rights. If 
one should do so, the time will come 
when it will be badly fooled. 

Disarmament will not serve as a 
means of preventing war. It will only 
manage to set back the hands of the 
clock and eause wars to be carried on 
with improvised and eruder means. It 
will lead to the discomfiture and defeat 
of the nation that indulges in it to the 
extreme. If we assume that wars are 
possible—and in the light of history 
they are more than that, they are prob- 
able—the question arises as to the kind 
of national defense best suited to a 
country like our own that habitually 
does not seek war but only indulges in 
it when a war is forced upon it. 

While we read and hear a great deal 
at the present time of adequate na- 
tional defense there has been no state- 
ment of what these words actually 
mean. If adequate national defense 
means simply such measures of defense 
as are sufficient to allay any popular 
apprehension relative thereto we have, 
at the present time, all this form of 
adequate national defense we need, 
but this is seareely the correct way to 
consider the matter. The logical 
method of attacking the subject is by 
means of an estimate of the world’s 
situation. By this system of research 





and reasoning we can ascertain what 
our country is worth in men, resources, 
and money and in a similar manner we 
may arrive at just and sane conclusions 
as to the same things relative to for- 
eign countries. In this estimate every- 
thing that bears on the question must 
be considered. Foreign policies, aims, 
and aspirations so far as they are 
known, resources of foreign countries, 
and the mental attitude of foreign peo- 
ples for or against a war with us all 
enter the proposition. Without going 
into details relative to any country save 
our own we can even after a cursory 
examination arrive at certain sane con- 
clusions. These may be epitomized into 
the following : 

a. The world is in a very unstable 
situation today. 

b. The United States is the creditor 
nation of the world, and it is well 
known that human nature is such that 
no debtor is particularly fond of a 
creditor. 

c. The United States is the richest 
nation of the world and human nature 
is such that the rich and well-to-do are 
always envied by those that are less so. 

d. The United States was one of the 
powers least hurt by the World War, 
and this is a cause for international 
jealousy. 

e. Our trade interests are bringing 
us, more and more, into industrial con- 
flict with other countries. Industrial 
conflict means competition, and compe- 
tition frequently leads to open warfare. 
There is no such thing as an absolutely 
peaceful international competition. 

f. We are not nearly so well pre- 
pared for entering a war as many of 
our neighbors on the planet. 

g. Our isolated situation, having 
oceans to our east and west, lends us, 
in a degree, a certain measure of secur- 
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ity, but it is in a degree only. We 
must always bear in mind that even 
with the crude means of transportation 
that existed during the Revolution, two 
European powers—France and Great 
Britain—landed armies on our shores 
and during the Civil War the same 
two powers landed armies in Mexico. 
While these armies were not large 
when compared with present day stand- 
ards, they were in their day very 
formidable bodies 













to counteract the moves of the e: 
The foregoing gives us a basis for 
working out our problem of adequat, 
national defense in numbers of men. 
quantities of equipment and supplies 
and when and where these are needed 

Our first line of national defense js 
our diplomatie service. It is to this 
service that conflicts between ourselves 
and foreign states are initially confided 
Diplomatic service, properly managed, 


emy 


may often prevent 





of men and means 


of oversea trans- [* George Washington was alive 
today he “would thunder out 


portation have im- 
proved vastly since 
these two episodes. 

The meaning of 


in no uncertain 


carry on your training camps, 
continue your instruction of Na- 
tional Guard and your Reserves; 










a war and secure 
that 
could 


advantages 


otherwise 
terms and say, 
sy obtained 


only be 


through a large ex- 
penditure of blood 


the words ‘‘ade- a ons organizations, and and treasure. In 
quate national de- ant suneally © thorough atone order to accom- 
m test to try out your progress.” — a : } 
fense’’ now be- General Pershing. ° plish this the dip 
comes clear. The lomatic service 














phrase means the 
ability, on our part, to raise, equip, 
train, and maintain in the field, an 
army or armies superior to that which 
any foreign power or aggregation of 
foreign powers may be able to send 
against us. It may appear that the 
foregoing is as fav from a solution of 
the problem of adequate national de- 
fense as we were in the beginning, but 
this is not exactly so. No one can pre- 
dict, to the last man just what an 
enemy may bring against us, and no 
one can predict just exactly what we 
may be able to do on a general mobi- 
lization. The best that we can do is to 
adopt certain figures, with some degree 
of liberality so that a factor of safety 
may enter, as to what the enemy may 
land on our shores; and on the other 
hand we may adopt certain figures, re- 
duced somewhat so as to enter another 
factor of safety, as to what we may do 































should be of the 

best, and in this respect we are some- 
what behind many of our neighbors. 
Strictly speaking, our second line of 
defense is the Navy. For this purpose 
the Navy should be sufficiently strong 
to prevent an armed incursion from 
either across the Atlantic or across the 
Pacific, or what is more important, 
from both. It does not require any 
demonstration of ability in higher 
mathematies to show conclusively that 
a ratio of 5—5—3 is not sufficient for 
this purpose. Any school boy can 
demonstrate that the Navy in its pres- 
ent situation, is not adequate as a sec- 
ond line of defense. 
The third line of defense is the land 
force, or the Army of the United 
States. Even were we to assume that 
the first two lines of defense, as stated 
in the foregoing, were ample and suffi- 
cient for their purposes we would be 
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more than foolish to place all our faith 
in them. Sueh a proceedure would be 
parallel to plaeing all our eggs into one 
basket and would liken us to an ostrich 
burying its head in the sand. 

As we are to concern ourselves 
simply with land defense from now on, 


the question again arises as to what we 
shall consider as an adequate national 
defense from a military point of view. 
To arrive at some sound conelusion in 


this respect we have to consider what 
may be performed by a foreign power 
or by some aggregation of foreign pow- 
ers after diplomacy has failed and, in 
spite of the efforts of our Navy, troops 
are landed in this continent for the 
purpose of attacking us. To do this is 
not exactly a difficult problem but it is 
one that involves more calculations 
than ean be compressed into the seope 
of this artiele and frankly would neces- 
sitate the publication of data it were 
probably best to withhold. 


Under the assumption that an enemy 
or an aggregation of enemies could 
gain control of the seas—and this is 
not to be doubted—and consequently 
could land troops on our shores, we can 
confidently predict that their forces 
will be composed of those, necessary 
for warlike purposes, that are the 
easiest to transport; i. e., infantry, air 
service, and artillery. Due to our situ- 
ation, fighting defensively on our own 
continent, we should be able to oppose 
to these infantry, air service, and artil- 
lery and in addition thereto the cavalry 
arm and all of these in greater quan- 
tities than our enemy could bring over. 
To raise, train, and equip troops re- 
quires time, and this in no small 
amount. This fact was evidenced 
amply by the expansion of our Army 
during the World War. In this war 
we were absolutely unmolested by the 


enemy during our mobilization, yet so 
great was our effort and so poor was 
our preparation, that this phase con- 
sumed over a year. 


This at once brings up the question 
as to how much time we would require 
were we, unlike in the case of the 
World War, hampered ana interfered 
with by hostile military operations on 
this continent during the mobilization. 
A definite answer cannot be given but 
reason alone will show that the more 
preparation we have in advance of the 
emergency the better off we will be 
when it comes. In considering our mo- 
bilization we must not overlook the fact 
that most of our industrial plants on 
which we are bound to depend for 
equipment and munitions, and a great 
part of our man-power, are in that 
quadrant of the continental area of the 
United States that is roughly speaking, 
north of the Ohio River and east of the 
Mississippi. This area, unfortunately 
for us, is most exposed to a hostile in- 
vasion. 

While we have men in plenty, far 
more than we can equip and maintain 
in the field, the fact remains that they 
are not organized. Organization is an 
absolute essential for military opera- 
tions. Military operations, like any 
other operation, conducted on a grand 
seale, require coordination of effort. 
No enterprise of a large nature, can be 
carried on by a great mass of men, each 
imbued with his own ideas of what he 
should do to attain the common end, so 
a ‘‘million of men springing to arms 
over night’’ would probably do more to 
contribute to our failure than to our 
success, unless they were organized. 
Organization of men into groups, each 
with its own particular duties, is essen- 
tial that training, supply, control and 
operations may be carried out. This is 
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the reason for companies, troops, bat- can maintain themselves in the acme 


teries, battalions, regiments, brigades, 
divisions, corps, armies and many other 
terms that go to confuse the laity, but 
which are quite simple when under- 
stood. Organization cannot be accom- 
plished over night. It is a process that 
takes time for its proper development 
and we must have some kind of nucleus 
for each unit we propose to create on 
which to build and grow the complete 
structure. 

Our system of national defense so 
far as the Army of the United States 
is concerned, is based on the National 
Defense Act of 1920. This act divides 
the land forees of the United States 
into three components: the Regular 
Army, the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserves. Of these three 
components, the first two are in effect 
first line troops; in other words, they 
they are troops that could be used in 
active operations in the initial stages of 
an emergency. The Organized Re- 
serves, on the other hand, form the 
nuclei, and while on the cadres that go 
to form this component a very large 
foree may be developed; training, 
equipping and expanding these cadres 
will consume a large measure of time. 

Under the system of the National 
Defense Act, the Regular Army was 
to consist of approximately 280,000 
officers and men. A _ peace-time mis- 
sion is to form a training school for 
the other two components of the Army 
of the United States, and in addition 
thereto, falls the mission of maintain- 
ing the garrisons in Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines, the Canal Zone, and other 
possessions. Due to the nature of the 
National Guard and the Organized 
Reserves, they being able to devote but 
a portion of their time to military 
affairs, it is not to be expected that they 


of military training required of the 
professional soldier. It is therefore 
apparent that the important duty of 
being a training school and repositary 
of military information can be placed 
nowhere but in the Regular Army. [py 
consequence of this, the Regular Army 
during a general mobilization, would 
have the dual réle of expanding its 
inactive units assisting in the mobiliza- 
tion of the National Guard, and the 
Organized Reserves, and protecting the 
country through active operations in 
the field. This is no small undertaking 
for an Army of the size laid down in 
the National Defense Act, and these 
duties are beyond the power of the Reg- 
ular Army in its present situation 

The National Guard, through the 
assistance given it by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, devotes itself to some measure 
of military training and organization. 
This component also serves a dua! 
purpose. In ordinary time of peace, 
National Guard organizations are State 
troops and can be used for Federal 
purposes only by being called or 
drafted for service by the Federal Gov- 
ernment at any time that the President 
deems the emergency sufficiently pres- 
sing, but under a call, by reason of 
constitutional restrictions, it may not 
be used beyond the territorial limits of 
the country. An absolutely defensive 
war might force on us military contin- 
gencies that would require expeditions 
into hostile territory. The National 
Guard may not be drafted for service 
by the Federal Government unless this 
procedure has been authorized by an 
act of Congress. This is something 
that may take time to secure, especially 
should an emergency visit us when 
Congress is not in session. 

The Organized Reserves are Federal 
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troops and may be brought into active 
service when the Congress has author- 
ized such a proceeding. In time of 
peace they may be placed in an active 
duty status, for limited periods of time, 
for training only. Appropriations for 
this purpose have never been sufficient 
to develop this component of the Army 
of the United States to the degree 
necessary to permit it to become a real 
asset so far as national defense is 
concerned. 

National defense could be made more 
adequate were the President authorized 
to draft the National Guard and place 
Organized Reserve units on an active 
duty status when he believes an emer- 
gency is sufficiently pressing, without 
awaiting the action of the legislative 
branch of the Government. 

As it originally stood, the National 
Defense Act was a magnificent piece of 
legislation and thoroughly represented 
the best military and political thought 
of the country as influenced by the ex- 
periences of the World War. The war 
however, was hardly over before its 
experiences began to be forgotten and 
the National Defense Act was scarcely 
placed on the statute books before a 
wave of economy set in and as a result, 
in its original form and as passed by 
Congress, it has never actually been in 
effect. One reduction after another has 
been made in the Regular Army so 
that an irreducible minimum, below 
which it will be dangerous, to go, has 
been reached. 

The whole question of national 
defense, so far as we are concerned is 
one of money. If we are willing to pay 
for defense, we can have it. If we are 
to continue to eut down funds for the 
military establishment, we cannot have 
adequate national defense and the 
Writer is one who believes that we do 


not have it at the present time. There 
are few in the country who do not 
realize the necessity for a strict curtail- 
ment of governmental expenditures. 
The great debt rolled up by the World 
War is a burden that we, and posterity, 
must carry for some time to come. 
No reasonable person is going to ask 
that this debt be increased unneces- 
sarily or that funds that might go to 
defray the principal or interest be 
diverted to other sources. But as a 
matter of absolute fairness we must 
admit some sound conclusions. The war 


‘debt would not have attained its 


present proportions had we been in any 
way nearly adequately prepared prior 
to the World War. Again and along 
the same line, had we been adequately 
prepared in 1917 it is quite possible 
that the German Empire would have so 
conducted its share of the war as to 
keep us out of it instead of drawing us 
in. Both these conclusions are lessons 
that we may draw from the past, but 
lessons are unpalatable things and are 
generally disliked. In the future we 
may be in such a situation that 
adequate national defense will keep us 
out of a war, or failing that will guar- 
antee an early success to our arms. 
Either way would cause us to save 
more than the defense had cost. 

The statement that we have not 
adequate national defense at the 
present time is substantiated to a large 
extent by the fact that the Regular 
Army is largely composed of ‘‘ paper 
units.’’ The inactive units of the 
Regular Army are in fact nothing else. 
Reduction of funds has caused unit 
after unit to be relegated to an inactive 
status until at the present time it is 
only with the greatest difficulty that 
the Regular Army can serve as a train- 
ing school for the National Guard and 
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the Organized Reserves. Fur- Another “Gas” Shortage 
ther reduction is not possi- 
ble if this component is to 
continue to carry out its fune- 
tions. The same cause has 
operated deleteriously to the 
proper expansion of the Na- 
tional Guard. This compo- 
nent has been held back in its 
development and Federal ree- 
ognition of many new units 
has been withheld on account 
of lack of funds to permit 
these to carry on as they 
should. 

The Organized Reserves are 
largely ‘“‘paper organiza- 


, 


tions.’’ This component of 
the Army of the United 
States could be developed in- 
to a really tangible asset on 


which the country could rely. 








In order to do this, however, Cargill in the Billings [Mont.} Gazette. 
the country has to get over its 


present ungenerous policy in providing us get back to the provisions of the 
funds for it. If this cannot be done National Defense Act as it was before 
they would better be ruled off and not the throttling process began and put it 
counted on further as an asset in na-_ into effect as it should have been. This 
tional defense but considered simply as__ will enable us to wipe out our inactive 
a list of troops that it is proposed to paper units of the Regular Army b) 
organize in each corps area at some _ returning them to an active status. It 
time after an emergency has become will enable us to develop the National 
dangerous. To camouflage matters by Guard and the Organized Reserves in 
considering the Organized Reserves as accord with the original ideas on tli 
a military asset without supplying the subject. While the foregoing may cost 
necessary funds to give them the prop- money, we may face the future with 
er training is misleading, dangerous, out any misgivings, and the time ma 
and wrongful in the extreme. come when we will regard the money as 
If we are to have adequate national well spent. If we do not do this wi 
defense let us get down to basic prin- may as well understand that the run 
ciples—it is going to cost money. [f of good luck that has been with us 10 
this is understood and the people of our past wars cannot continue foreve! 
the country want adequate national de- and a period in our history wil! arr 
fense and are willing to pay for it let when we will be filled with regrets 























Adequate National Defense 
By Colonel Otho B. Rosenbaum, General Staff 


- ——" HE United States, 
r Il" _ with a population of 
| more than 110,000,- 
| 000, is beyond ques- 
tion the richest coun- 
try in the world. In 
addition to almost un- 
limited natural re- 
Ei) sources, its national 
wealth is estimated at 
three hundred and 
fifty billion— $350,000,000,000.00—dol- 
lars. or about three thousand dol- 
lars for every man, woman and child. 
No other nation ean 


adopted a constitution for its guidance. 
As set forth in the preamble thereto, 
one of the objects in establishing this 
Constitution was to ‘‘provide for the 
common defense.’’ 

Has this provision of our Constitu- 
tion been carried out? Was our coun- 
try adequately defended in 1812? Did 
we have sufficient military force to pre- 
serve the union in 1861? Had Ger- 
many been victorious in Europe just 
after we entered the World War, could 
our Regular Army of 5,791 officers and 
121,797 enlisted men and a slightly 

larger National 





approach such wealth. 
Also the rights and 
privileges enjoyed by 


We are not a military 
nation. Yet we are a 


Guard have defended 
our country? Let 
facts speak for them- 


our citizens are sel- rich nation, and un- selves. 
dom equalled by the defended wealth  in- 

: . UNPREPAREDNESS I 
people of any other vites aggression.— PREPAREDNESS IN 


country. These ad- 
vantages are not only 


Theodore 


THE PAST 


On June 18, 1812, 


Roosevelt. 





appreciated by the 
people of other nations but are envied 
by many. With these advantages and 
our high ideals of citizenship it is only 
natural that we should have a feeling 
of kindness, sympathy and friendship 
toward other people, but in return they 
may not have the same feeling for us. 

One hundred and fifty years ago 
while this continent was still a wilder- 
ness, having comparatively few white 
inhabitants and with possibilities as its 
only wealth, after patient sufferance 
our forefathers decided that this coun- 
try was worth defending. They not 
only fought and bled and died for its 
defense, but they succeeded in estab- 
lishing a central government and 


when war was de- 
clared against Great Britain, our whole 
standing army was only 6,744. This 
foree was increased by Congress until 
the total number of United States 
troops employed during the war was 
527,654, whereas the largest force of 
the British regulars opposed to us at 
any time was only about 16,500. At 
the battle of Bladensburg in August, 
1814, our forees numbering 5,401, 
‘suddenly assembled without organi- 
zation,’’ were attacked and routed, 
with the loss of but 8 killed and 11 
wounded, by 5,000 British regulars 
who without further opposition 
marched into our Capital the same day. 
The only decisive victory of the war 
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of 1812 for our forces before the con- 
clusion of the treaty of peace, was at 
the battle of the Thames where the 
force, dispersed and captured, was 
British regulars numbering but little 
more than 800. From this war we 
should have learned that for a reason- 
able defense we must have ready for 
any emergency a properly organized 
and highly trained military force of 
sufficient strength to meet a possible 
enemy on at least equal terms. 

In 1860, the United States was con- 
sidered one of the great nations of the 
world. Our territory, extending from 
ocean to ocean, exceeded 3,000,000 
square miles and our population num- 
bered 31,000,000 people. To protect 
this territory, especially the settlements 
west of the Mississippi, to guard our 
frontiers, to defend our coasts, and to 
aid in the enforeement of the laws, the 
Regular Army numbered only about 
16,500. The militia, excepting a few 
regiments in some of the larger cities, 
was unorganized and so destitute of in- 
struction and training that it did not 
merit the name of a military force. 
Such were the conditions of our na- 
tional defense when South Carolina in 
convention passed the ordinance of 
secession on the 20th of December, 
1860. Without adequate troops to pre- 
serve the union and insure domestic 
tranquility as required by the Consti- 
tution, other States seceded and by 
April, 1861, the rebellion had become 
strong enough to force the Federal gar- 
rison to evacuate Fort Sumter in the 
harbor of Charleston, South Carolina. 
Energetic action and a show of mili- 
tary force, had this been available, un- 
doubtedly would have prevented the 
Civil War, and thus saved this country 
more than three billion dollars and over 
six hundred and fifty thousand lives. 


Had Germany been success/\| jy 
Europe in 1917, she would have had 
for an overseas campaign, millions of 
war-trained troops, hundreds 0! ves. 
sels for troop transportation and un. 
doubted command of the sea. Carry. 
ing the war to continental [‘nited 
States where we lacked soldiers, arms. 
ammunition and aircraft, our losses 
would have been staggering. General 
Washington, our first President, must 
have had in mind conditions similar to 
those in 1917 when he wrote: ‘‘There 
is a rank due to the United States 
among nations which will be withheld, 
if not absolutely lost, by the reputa- 
tion of weakness. If we desire to avoid 
insult, we must be able to repel it; if 
we desire to secure peace, one of the 
most powerful instruments of our ris- 
ing prosperity, it must be known that 
we are at all times ready for war.’’ 

As to carrying out the ‘‘common de- 
fense’’ provision of our Constitution, 
General Pershing recently stated: 
‘‘There never has been adequate pre- 
paredness in this country. We have 
come out of all wars with the best of 
intentions and high resolves hence- 
forth to be prepared to preserve our 
peace and liberty. But these resolu- 
tions like those made by so many each 
New Year have always been broken. 
After each war, we have lapsed into 
our old habit of neglect. Temporary 
expediency has always tempted us to 
keep whittling down our military estab- 
lishments. Always to our great sur- 
prise, war, with all its confusion and 
cost in lives, has come to us, largely 
because of our weakness.’’ 


THE NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT 


Under the Constitution, Congress has 
power to raise and support armies. 
Since the adoption of the Constitution, 














the United States has been engaged in 
the following more important wars: 
1812, Mexiean, Civil, Spanish-Ameri- 
ean, and World Wars. The beginning 
of each of these wars found our coun- 
try unprepared for the emergency and 
compelled to improvise forces after the 
outbreak of hostilities, by calling on 
our citizens to volunteer or by drafting 
the manhood of the nation. To rely 
on citizen forees has been our tra- 
ditional military policy. 

But in the past instead of having a 
national defense provision to meet fu- 
ture emergencies, which the history of 
all nations, our own being no excep- 
tion, indieates as being inevitable, Con- 
eress has waited and then acted ap- 
parently on the assumption that in 
providing men and money for the par- 
ticular situation, it had performed its 
whole duty. In other words our mili- 
tary policy has been to wait until the 
situation confronted us and then to 
try and devise a military system to 
meet it. Such a system provided noth- 
ing but raw levies. They lacked or- 
ganization, training and supplies— 
these most essential elements of an 
effective and efficient armed force. Un- 
der conditions as at present, when 
other nations maintain highly trained 
forces ready in every way for any 
emergency, such a system would be 
fatal. General Nathaniel Greene of 
the Continental Army declared that a 
nation that sent its sons to battle with- 
out first training them in the use of 
arms was guilty of murder. 

With the experience of the World 
War fresh in mind, Congress, in 1920, 
passed the National Defense Act. Un- 
der this legislation the Army of the 
United States consists of three com- 
ponents—the Regular Army, the Na- 
tional Guard while in the service of 
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the United States, and the Organized 
Reserves. This Act changes our past 
precarious methods of creating our 
military forces after the outbreak of 
war by adding imperfectly organized 
and poorly trained bodies of so-called 
militia and volunteers to the small Reg- 
ular Army. Instead, it provides that 
the organized peace establishments, in- 
cluding the Regular Army, the Na- 
tional Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves, shall include all of those di- 
visions and other military organizations 
necessary to form the basis for a com- 
plete and immediate mobilization for 
the national defense. Supplying and 
training the three components of the 
Army of the United States are also 
provided for in this legislation. 

As to the strength of the components, 
the Act states: ‘‘Except in time of 
war or similar emergency when the 
publie safety demands it, the number 
of enlisted men of the Regular Army 
shall not exceed two hundred and 
eighty thousand, including the Philip- 
pine Scouts.’’ It states also that the 
rumber of enlisted men of the National 
Guard to be organized shall not be less 
than eight hundred for each Senator 
and Representative in Congress, that 
is about four hundred thousand. The 
number of Organized Reserves in the 
Army of the United States will depend, 
in peace-time, upon mobilization plans 
and availability, and, in war-time, upon 
the nature of the emergency. The 
policy expressed by the Act is that our 
National Security Army shall consist 
of a small well trained Regular Army 
to be augmented by great citizen 
forces, partially organized, equipped 
and trained when required by a na- 
tional emergency. 

This National Defense Act gives our 
country, for the first time in its his- 
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tory, an effective definite military 
policy. It is practical, economical and 
sets forth what is regarded as essential 
for proper security of the nation in- 
stead of leaving this, as in the past, 
until the emergency has arrived. The 
confusion, mistakes and extravagant 
expenditures that have been insepar- 
able from the hurried raising, organiz- 
ing and supplying of our military 
forces at the beginning of past wars 
should be obviated. If funds are pro- 
vided for carrying out the provisions 
of this legislation, the great disad- 
vantage of throwing untrained officers 
and green troops under such officers 
into battle will not be necessary in any 
future emergency. The sole purpose 
of this Act is to provide a defense 
foree—an army that will maintain the 
honor of our country and the ideals of 
our democratic form of government. 
It carries no threat of invasion or con- 
quest against any nation. While other 
powers of the world have either huge 
standing armies or compulsory military 
service, our army in time of peace is 
entirely voluntary, and the emergency 
force is to be an army of the people. 
However, this Act is little more than a 
scrap of paper unless appropriations 
are made available for carrying out its 
provisions, 


REGULAR ARMY MISSION 


The primary mission of the Regular 
Army is to provide trained personnel, 
for the development and training of all 
three components of the Army inelud- 
ing the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps and the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps, for our overseas garrisons, 
for the administrative overhead of all 
components, for harbor defenses with- 
in the United States, and for an or- 
ganized, balanced and effective mobile 


force of sufficient strength to cope wit) 
the enemy’s first efforts. The Regular 
Army must serve as a model for the 
National Guard and the Organized Re. 
serves and must study and develop a 

agencies of warfare in order that our 
defense measures may keep abreast o| 
advances made in science and the arts 
Funds and energies expended on the 
Regular Army reach all components of 
the Army of the United States. And 
any reduction in the Regular Army \y 

low minimum requirements dangerous 
ly weakens our national defense. 

The personnel required for training 
the civilian components, for overseas 
garrisons, for administrative overhead 
and harbor defenses, is more or less 
fixed and does not vary materially with 
changes in the strength of the Regular 
Army. On the other hand the mobile 
force, the primary defense force of our 
country, is the part that is affected 
most by any change. 
reducing the enlisted strength of the 
Regular Army from 150,000 to 118,000, 
reduces the mobile force approximate) 
25,000. This may effect a slight saving 
in funds but it is not the kind of econ- 
omy that could ever receive the ap- 
proval of the thousands of victims of 
our past unpreparedness. Moreover 
such a reduction cripples the other 
components of the Army and emascu 
lates our national defense legislation. 


As an example, 


PRESENT STRENGTH 


Since the passage of this Act, ap- 
propriations have not provided for 
anything like the 280,000 enlisted men 
it authorizes as the maximum for the 
Regular Army. On the contrary this 
strength has decreased from 213,000 in 
1921, to 132,000 in 1922, and at present 
it is about 118,000. Thus the enlisted 
strength of the Regular Army is 
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smaller now than it was in 1917 when 
we entered the World War. Likewise 
the officer personnel has been reduced, 
first to 13,000, then to 12,000, and now 
eannot meet the demands for the prop- 
er development of our military forces. 

Fortunately, our country is separ- 
ated from the leading nations of the 
world by large bodies of water. At 
present these nations maintain active 
military forees ranging from 210,000 
for the army of 


ductions, from the present Regular 
Army enlisted strength of 118,000, for 
harbor defenses and overhead in the 
United States, also for overseas garri- 
sons in the Philippines, Hawaii, Pan- 
ama, China, Porto Rico, and Alaska, 
there would be available about 55,000 
for our domestic or mobile defense 
foree—the army that would meet the 
enemy. The available National Guard 
enlisted strength is about 166,000, and 

there are 5,000 en- 





Japan, to 685,000 
for that of France. 
Regardless of the 
number of highly 
trained troops 
kept under arms 
by these powers, 
the number that 
may be used 
against our coun- 
try is limited to 
the shipping avail- 1925. 
able for troop 





listed reserves. 


HE largest item in our | Thus we would 

taxes is the payment of 
interests, pensions, bonuses, 
and other expenses of past 
wars which are as large as about 226,000 on 
they are because our policy which to expand 
has been to forget the les- 
sons of each war before 
we reach the next one.— more than twice 
World’s Work, November, this size. Mani- 


have an_ enlisted 
foree, trained and 
partly trained, of 


in order to oppose 
a trained force of 


festly our soldiers, 
under such con- 








transportation. 


POSSIBLE ENEMY SITUATION 


In the World War over 200,000 sol- 
diers a month were transported from 
the United States to Europe. Should 
our country ever become involved 
against a coalition of powers in posses- 
sion of the seas, they would be able at 
least to approach our 1918 record in 
transporting soldiers. The result 
would be the landing of several hun- 
dred thousand troops on our continent 
within three months from the declara- 
tion of war. This force might easily 
be 500,000; it might be 600,000 and 
could be more. To oppose such num- 
bers of trained troops, what military 
foree has the United States? 

The answer to this question is not 
very encouraging. After making de- 


ditions, would not 
be getting a fair chance. 

ADEQUATE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
We owe it to our citizens and espe- 
cially to the young manhood that would 
be called to the colors in war to make 
conditions for them as favorable as pos- 
sible. To do so, not only are more sol- 
diers required in time of peace but 
more trained ones are necessary. The 
only way to get more trained soldiers 
is to provide appropriations for this 
purpose. Our National Defense Act 
authorizes adequate numbers for ade- 
quate national defense but stress of 
rigid economy has reduced these num- 

bers approximately sixty per cent. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 
What then is a minimum require- 
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ment for the Regular Army that will 
give our soldiers a fair chance should 
hostile forees be landed on this conti- 
nent? On September 21, 1922, the 
Secretary of War stated in connection 
with budget requirements: ‘‘ This esti- 
mate is submitted for the 125,000 en- 
listed men and 12,000 officers now au- 
thorized by law, and does not express 
the military requirements in order to 
carry out the spirit and object of the 
National Defense Act. In my opinion, 
and the opinion of the military leaders 
of the Regular Army, National Guard 
and Organized Reserves, the minimum 
required to carry out the provisions of 
that Act are 150,000 enlisted men and 
13,000 officers.’’ 

With a Regular Army strength of 
150,000 enlisted and 13,000 officers, 
there would be approximately 80,000 
available for our mobile defense force. 
Due to our system of recruiting not all 
of this number would be trained com- 
parably to those of an enemy who 
would send at first only highly trained 
troops. However, by increasing this 
80,000 with men of previous service or 
training of some kind, and with a short 
period for training prior to the enemy’s 
arrival on our borders, the mobile Reg- 
ular Army force based on a peace 
strength of 150,000 enlisted men and 
13,000 officers should be able to offer 
considerable opposition in defense of 
the country. 

Assuming that we could still have a 
dependable resisting force after doub- 
ling in three months the 80,000, we 
would have 160,000 whereas the enemy 
might have 600,000. This is why it is 
necessary for our part-time soldiers, 
the National Guard, to be mobilized 
with the Regular Army and prepared 
to assist in our first line defense. For 
this reason the peace strength of Na- 


























































tional Guard organizations should be 
such that, with the recruits that may 
be assimilated by them in the first 
three months of war, their total and 
the 160,000 of the Regular Army would 
be comparable to that of the enemy. 
A peace-time objective of 250,000 for 
the National Guard seems to be a pro. 
per figure. This is the strength they 
are now planning to obtain. 

In time of peace the units of the Or. 
ganized Reserves consist chiefly of Re- 
serve officers, noncommissioned ofticers 
and enlisted specialists, forming an im- 
mediately available mold in which to 
shape and train the enlisted strength 
ealled to duty in the event of war. This 
component constitutes the second eche- 
lon of the foree to be mobilized. Its 
organization provides a framework 
upon which our citizen army may be 
constructed. The actual strength in 
officers and men required for this com- 
ponent can only be determined for the 
particular emergency. Reserve organi- 
zations will prove of slight value unless 
the officers are given sufficient instruc- 
tion to keep them abreast of their 
duties. At present a majority of the 
Reserve officers are veterans with 
World War experience. As the places 
of these veterans are filled with newly 
commissioned officers without war ex- 
perience, training will be more neces- 
sary. Accordingly Reserve officers 
without war experience who are on 
duty with combat units required in the 
first phase of mobilization should be 
given fifteen days active duty training 
annually, those with combat units in 4 
later phase should be given training 
approximately every two years, and 
others training every three to five 
years. Considering availability and 
the present mobilization plans, the fore- 
going would eventually necessitate an- 
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nual training for approximately 28,000 
Reserve Officers. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, comprising units in schools and 
colleges primarily for supplying Re- 
serve officers ; and the Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camps, imparting in- 
struction to the young men of the 
country who do not receive this in 
schools and eolleges, are vital national 
defense assets. Furthermore, in an 
edueational way they are of personal 
value to the student, and as they make 
for good eitizenship they are a benefit 
to the community and the country in 
general. Both of these institutions 
should be developed gradually until 
they meet our needs for national de- 
fense and the desires of our citizens 
for military training. 

In all military operations the leader- 
ship of highly trained officers is of in- 
estimable value. It would be unwise 
as well as unfair to our enlisted men, 
the great body of citizens of the United 
States who will constitute its fighting 
force, not to provide the best leader- 
ship the country is capable of supply- 
ing. In order to do so it is necessary 
not only to have officers as skilled in 
their profession as it is practicable to 
make them, but it is most important to 
have a sufficient number, both in time 
of war and in time of peace, properly 
to direet and control all agencies that 
make for suecess in war. Congress 
authorizes the numbers but if these are 
inadequate it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to develop an officer body 
of that characteristic high type that has 
lead Ameriean forees to victory in all 
our past efforts. 


COST OF MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 


\eccepting the requirements stated as 
a basis for reasonable national defense, 








a peace strength of 150,000 enlisted 
men and 13,000 officers for the Reg- 
ular Army, 250,000 for the National 
Guard, and 28,000 Reserve officers to 
be trained annually, would cost less 
than one-tenth of one per cent of our 
national wealth. The amount expended 
by the United States in the World War 
would be sufficient to finance such a de- 
fense force for seventy-five years. No 
other insurance can be had at a rate 
so low. Appropriations for this pur- 
pose should be viewed not only as pro- 
viding reasonably for our common de- 
fense and insuring domestic tranquil- 
ity, but also as the means of saving the 
lives of thousands of our people. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


To be sure of getting the soldiers re- 
quired under the National Defense Act 
and at the same time fairly distribut- 
ing the burden of military service, a 
suitable law is required. Also, until a 
selective service law is passed, ‘‘the 
necessary plans for recruiting, . . . 
mobilizing, and demobilizing 
the Army of the United States’’ as re- 
quired by the Defense Act, cannot be 
made in detail. The law should be en- 
acted in time of peace not only to en- 
able our citizens to know their war- 
time obligations but also to avoid loss 
of time, for past experience shows that 
if we wait until after war is declared 
for such action, the enemy would be 
crossing our borders while we were leg- 
islating to provide soldiers. 


SUPPLIES 


In the World War our Government 
was unable to gather up quickly the 
multitude of supplies necessary for the 
Army. While we have almost unlim- 
ited natural resources there are a few 
articles absolutely essential for war 
purposes that we lack. Also there are 
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other essential articles that take a con- 
siderable period, six months or more, 
to get production in quantity to meet 
war-time needs. To prevent our forces 
from becoming ineffective or from suf- 
fering for want of supplies, reserves in 
sufficient quantities must be provided. 
This has a special application to our 
defenses in Panama and Hawaii. Ma- 
tériel aids in reducing losses and there- 
fore is as essential for adequate de- 
fense as personnel. 


INADEQUATE DEFENSE A WASTE OF FUNDS 


History shows that there are but two 
ways of avoiding war: one is adequate 
preparedness as exemplified by Switz- 
erland; the other is inadequate pre- 
paredness as demonstrated by China. 
The former is prepared to use the man- 
power and resources of the country in 
its defense, whereas China, having 
made but little preparation for its de- 
fense and with military forees poorly 
organized, officered, trained and 
equipped, must submit to insult and 
domination from without and revolu- 
tion within. In other words inade- 
quate defense amounts to no defense, 
does not insure domestic tranquility, 
classifies the country as weak and sec: 
ond rate, and is a waste of funds and 
energy. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Adequate national defense for a min- 


imum expenditure can only he de. 
termined after a careful study of al! 
the facts. The following are basic eon. 
clusions from such a study: 

The minimum requirements for the 
Regular Army should be 13,000 off. 
eers and 150,000 enlisted men until a 
reduction is justified by world con. 
ditions and compatible with our na- 
tional security. 

The present strength of the Army of 
the United States is a risky and dan- 
gerous sub-minimum brought about by 
the urgency for immediate economy 
and justified only by the fact that a 
decreasingly small percentage of World 
War veterans is still available for ae. 
tive combat service. 

Appropriate action should be inaug- 
urated to obtain by anual increments 
a minimum requirement of 13,000 offi 
cers and 150,000 enlisted men for the 
Regular Army, 250,000 officers and 
men for the National Guard, and 28. 
000 as the number of Reserve officers 
to be trained annually. 

A selective service law that will be 
applicable to any national emergency 
should be enacted. 

Ample up-to-date equipment and 
supplies should be provided for train- 
ing our peace-time forces and a war 
reserve sufficient for a strong defense 
foree until quantity production be- 
comes available. 


D 


President Coolidge Said 


Our country represents nothing but peaceful in- 
tentions toward all the earth, but it ought not to fail 
to maintain such a military force as comports with 
the dignity and security of a great people. It ought 
to be a balanced force, intensely modern, capable of 
defense by sea and land, beneath the surface and in 


the air. 








ig- 


its 








camps are modest in 
comparison with the 
¥ grand maneuvers 
which are held an- 


rr HE Army’s summer 





nually by most of the 
great and small na- 
tions of the world. 
These summer camps 
are without militar- 
ism, because our de- 
fense system is the most democratic in 
the world. They are based upon the 
highest ideal of service to country, for 
they are purely vol- 
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have always been broken. After each 
war we have lapsed into our old habit 
of neglect. Temporary expediency has 
always tempted us to keep whittling 
down our military establishment. Asa 
result the preparation that should be 
made is never made. Always to our 
great surprise, war, with all its con- 
fusion and cost in lives and money, has 
come to us largely because of our weak- 
ness. 

We always have heard the ‘‘no-more- 
war’’ prophecy. It was particularly 
strong after the war of 1812. It is of 

foreign importation, 





untary. The yor ————— 
men go to the camps 
because they wish to 
be constructive, ac- 
tive citizens, not be- 
cause the government 
insists upon them be- 
ing just that. [Om eee 


In the light of history 
it is clearly our duty 
to support 
quate military estab- 
lishment during peace 


having been heeded 
ages ago by nations 
which were there- 
after destroyed by 
war and have only 
left their ruins to be 
excavated by scien- 
— tists. 


an ade- 





most countries mili- 
tary service is compulsory. 

These Army camps, modest in size 
and length, are the beginnings of pre- 
paredness in our country. They are 
purely American, in keeping with 
American traditions, ideals and prin- 
ciples. 

At this time it again seems neces- 
sary to sound the warning against the 
danger of unpreparedness. There 
never has been adequate preparedness 
in this country. We have come out of 
all of our wars with the best of inten- 
tions and high resolves henceforth to 
be prepared to preserve our peace and 
liberty. But these resolutions like 


those made by so many each New Year 


We hear much at 
the present time of economy. That is 
all important in government as in busi- 
ness. But there are two kinds of econ- 
omy—the true and the alleged. When 
a farmer refuses to paint or reshingle 
his barn he is not saving money, but 
losing it, for he is merely speeding the 
day when he will have no barn at all. 
A farmer may think that it is economy 
not to fertilize his fields or rotate his 
crops, but he is merely destroying the 
value of his land and losing his most 
valuable possession. 


SOME SAVING NOT ECONOMY 


It is not economy to save $30,000,000 
a year on national defense and then 
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spend $30,000,000,000 in two years dur- 
ing war. It would take 1,000 years to 
save at $30,000,000 a year what was 
thrown away in two during the World 
War. This is not considering the most 
priceless of all things—American lives. 
A military establishment, like a great 
business, is the product of years of la- 
bor and thought. It can not be made 
in a few months or years. It took us 
18 months, in spite of our $30,000,000,- 
000, to put an American army in the 
field for four months in the World 
War. 

Our people should be zealous of econ- 
omy and efficiency in government. To 
my mind they should be most zealous 
to avoid duplication in government and 
ean still reduce the cost of our govern- 
ment by many millions by preventing 
duplication. There is no doubt that our 
Federal, State and city governments 
have agencies doing the same work and 
at three times what it actually should 
cost our people. I think personally we 
should get back to the Constitution, 
that our Federal Government should 
confine its attentions to its own fields, 
our States to theirs, and our munici- 
palities to theirs. That would save 
money by eliminating waste. At best, 
only little can be saved even on a yearly 
basis, and any further cuts must be at 
the expense of our Army’s and Navy’s 
efficiency and our future safety. The 
way to save is by better business or- 
ganization and better coordination in 
the different spheres of local, State and 
Federal Government. 

In national defense it behooves this 
country to follow that course which our 
experience has shown to be the wisest 
and the safest and the most economical. 
In other words, we must maintain a 
reasonable army and must make pre- 
paration against the possibility of war 


or be false to our obligations to our 
country and its future. Conformiig to 
our traditions, our forces must be 
democratic, with nothing that savors 
of militarism. They must be economi- 
eally and efficiently administered, of 
sufficient strength to guarantee the in- 
tegrity of our frontiers, and so organ- 
ized as to be capable of rapid expansion 
into a well-trained and disciplined 
army of such size as may be needed to 
bring the war to a victorious conclu- 
sion. 
CAPABLE OF RAPID EXPANSION 


I submit that the new citizen Army 
of the United States, although skeleton- 
ized during peace, is capable of rapid 
expansion in war. We must see to it, 
however, that the skeleton forces are 
strong enough in peace and so trainéd 
that they can accomplish the expansion 
mission that would be theirs in an 
emergency. 

There is a great difference between a 
nation that believes in preparedness 
and a nation that is actually prepared. 
The measure of the difference is the 
size and kind of a peace-time estab- 
lishment maintained. 


I have recommended and stil! insist 
that adequate preparedness for the 
United States of America calls for a 
Regular Army of 13,000 officers and 
150,000 enlisted men, thoroughly 
trained, as our first line of defense 
and as instructors of our civilian sol- 
diers. 

Our National Guard should consist 
of at least 200,000 officers and men 
thoroughly organized and trained as 
our second line of defense and capa- 
ble of reinforcing the small Regular 
Army without delay. 

The Officers’ Reserve Corps should 
be made up of 50,000 to 60,000 of the 
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finest type of Americans, capable of 
organizing the 27 divisions of the Or- 
ganized Reserves during an emer- 
gency, for these must bring victory. 

Our Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps in schools and colleges should 
be extended, not decreased, for out of 
them must come most of the 200,000 
officers that a major emergency would 
require. 

Our Citizens Military Training 
Camps should train from 50,000 to 
100,000 young men each summer. 
From them must come large numbers 
of commissioned and noncommission- 
ed officers that would be needed by 
the Organized Reserves during the 
war and the soldiers that would be 
immediately needed in an emergency 
for the expansion of the Regular 
Army and the National Guard. 


Five hundred thousand young Amer- 


ieans can be trained in our summer 
camps; yes, a million, without any dan- 
ger of militarism in this country. 

Our defense is a citizen army found- 
ed on the basic principle that each citi- 
zen should take over as a citizen his 
share of his country’s defense. That is 
the antithesis of militarism. 

The advantage of these summer 
camps in national health alone is worth 
many times the money expended. The 
practical constructive citizenship that 
they inculeate into our sons means in 
future more active citizenship during 
peace. The Army’s summer camps are 
worthy of the support of every Amer- 
ican because they mean a secure and 
therefore a peaceful America, and be- 
cause they will result in our citizens 
taking a more active interest in their 
government during peace and, there- 
fore, a better America. 
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True in 1912—True Today 


The late Maj. Gen. J. W. McAndrew, chief of staff 
of the American Expeditionary Forces in France, in 
an address to the American Historical Society in 1912 
spoke these words that, with our present aspect of 
the World War, ring as true today as when they were 
spoken: ‘‘ Military history of our country, if written 
and taught aright, must bring home to our people 
the following facts: That we have never been pre- 
pared for war; that unpreparedness has not served 
to turn our people from war with even the strongest 
nations; that failing to develop our military resources 
in time of peace, we have been compelled to squander 
them ruthlessly when war came; and that the coun- 
try has paid in every war an appalling cost in blood 
and treasure.’’ 











Our National Defense 
By Honorable James W. Wadsworth’ 


“| F there is one nation 
on the face of the 
earth that is inno- 
cent of the charge of 
militarism, it is the 
United States. We 
utter no threat of ag- 








gression. We covet 
no territory. We 
have enough now, 


and plenty of domes- 
tie problems to engage our attention 
for a long time to come. We hold 
aloof, and wisely so, from the politi- 
eal complications and intrigues of the 
older nations. We do not seek to im- 
pose our will upon them in any way. 
Our people abhor war and love peace. 
And yet, in defense of our institu- 
tions and our safety Americans have 
taken part in three wars since 1860— 
the Civil War, the Spanish War and 
the World War. Three wars in 65 
years! I am confident history will 
relate that in each case active hos- 
tilities were not sought by the Ameri- 
can people; that in each ease the call 
to arms came to Americans as a re- 
sult of a threat to our national safety 
or, as in the ease of the Spanish War, 
the continued existence of a situation 
close to our borders which had _ be- 
come utterly intolerable from every 
human standpoint. 

In each case we started our prep- 
arations after the fight commenced. 
Our soldiers have received most of 
their training in actual battle. The 
Government has enlisted them and 
thrown them into the campaigns illy 


equipped, undisciplined and untrain. 
ed. The resultant cost in lives, need. 
lessly sacrificed, has been staggering 
Up to the time of the World War 
this method, or lack of method, was 
traditional with us. Our experience 
in the World War was a little differ. 
ent. We went into it on April 6, 1917, 
utterly unprepared. We had gazed 
upon the strife for two and one-half 
years and during that threatening pe- 
riod when most thoughtful people 
feared that we must be drawn in, we 
took no important step in prepara- 
tion. Fortunately we had allies who 
held back the enemy while we, com- 
mencing at the declaration of war, 
were equipping and training our men 
At terrific cost, with tremendous ef- 
fort, and with much confusion we got 
ready behind the lines held by our 


allies. It is fortunate we had such an 
opportunity! We may never have it 
again. 


An indication of the difficulty of 
putting into motion a great military 
undertaking with trained 
may be had when we remember that 
13 months and 3 weeks elapsed before 
an American division was ready to 
launch an important attack against 
the enemy’s lines. This occurred at 
Cantigny on May 28, 1918. We had 
struggled all through the spring, sum- 
mer and autumn of 1917 and through 
all of the winter of 1917-18 before we 
were in a position to put American 
troops in the field fit to encounter 4 
trained enemy. When our men did 
arrive (and they arrived only in 
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* Extract from Address at Gettysburg, Pa., September, 1925. 
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the niek of time) they quickly showed 
their mastery, not only because of 
their courage and native intelligence, 
hut because of the training they had 
received, officers and men, before 
they stepped upon the field of bat- 
tle. True there were some tragic in- 
stances in which American boys, sent 
up as replacements, were thrown into 
battle without ever having fired a shot 
from their rifles. These instances, 
however, were comparatively few. I 
use the word ‘‘tragie’’ advisedly, for 
that country which sends its young 
men upon the modern battle field, un- 
disciplined and untrained, comes per- 
ilously near committing murder. Up 
to our active participation in the 
World War the terrible lessons of the 
War of the Revolution, the War of 
1812, the Civil War and the Spanish 
War seemed not to have sunk into the 
national consciousness at all. 

It was only when the World War 
was over and we woke up to the fact 
that we had spent $40,000,000,000 in 
18 months trying to get ready and 
that it required months and months 
to train officers competent to lead and 
train men—only then did the Con- 
gress, representing a mighty public 
sentiment, make up its mind that this 
nation must never again be found in 
that predicament. Hence the revision 
of the National Defense Act in 1920. 
That aet set up for the first time in 
our history a military poliey. It pro- 
vides an establishment, very small in 
the aggregate, in time of peace, but 
so constructed as that it can be ex- 
panded to meet a national emergency. 
The spirit of the law is in strict con- 
formity with our democratic, non- 
militaristie traditions. It does not, 
and cannot set up a military easte. It 
contains no element of compulsion. 


The services performed under its pro- 
visions are voluntary. Indeed, it may 
be said that the new National Defense 
Act merely puts the Federal Govern- 
ment in a position to invite the young 
men of America to come forward oc- 
easionally and receive that training 
which will enable them to defend 
their homes and their country. Noth- 
ing could be simpler; nothing more 
fitting. In setting up this machinery 
and putting it in motion the Congress 
brought together, and in a_ sense 
merged some of the aforetime seat- 
tered elements of our establishment. 
It was admitted on all sides that the 
country would never tolerate a large 
professional standing army. The cost 
of such an establishment is_prohibi- 
tive. If it were not, its existence 
would be in conflict with all of our 
traditions. Furthermore, all military 
men know that a standing or profes- 
sional army maintained in time of 
peace, must in time of great national 
emergency be submerged as a military 
factor in the much greater army of 
citizens called to the colors for the 
national defense. And so, faithful to 
our traditions, the law contemplates a 
very small regular force. For the last 
two years its numbers have stood at 
118,500 enlisted men and 12,000 offi- 
cers. That means that we have one 
regular soldier for every 1,000 people 
living under the American flag. The 
most extreme pacifist must fail to 
prove the charge of militarism in such 
a situation. In proportion to our pop- 
ulation and wealth we have the small- 
est regular army of any member of 
the Family of Nations. In actual 
numbers it stands number twelve on 
the list of standing armies. Further- 
more, if we add to the Regulars our 
National Guard and our Reserve, the 
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civilian components of the Army, and 
compare the aggregate number with 
the corresponding forces maintained 
by other nations we find that ours is 
the smallest in proportion to popula- 
tion and wealth, and still twelfth in 
actual numbers. 

In the old days our Regulars, large- 
ly forgotten or neglected in time of 
peace, were assigned to garrison duty 
in our overseas forces, in our coast de- 
fenses, at our interior army posts and 
to the business of carrying on the 
overhead of the army generally. They 
were removed from the people and 
were deprived of all opportunity to 
become known and understood. In 
many quarters they were objects of 
suspicion. Always faithful, always 
efficient in their restricted sphere, the 
talents of our highly educated regu- 
lar officers and of our experienced 
regular soldiers were seldom em- 


ployed to the advantage of the whole 
nation. There was no opportunity for 


such employment under the law. 
Therefore, the Congress, convinced 
that the defense of the country must 
in every great emergency depend up- 
on citizen soldiers decided to confide 
to our little Regular Army the new 
and most important function of teach- 
ing or training these citizen soldiers. 
The scheme has been worked out 
down to the last detail and has been 
in operation with extraordinary suc- 
cess since 1921. 

We now have one army of the 
United States with its three compo- 
nents—the Regulars, the National 
Guard, and the Organized Reserve. In 
accordance with the provisions of the 
law, a comprehensive training pro- 
gram has been spread over the coun- 
try. It reaches not only the National 
Guard and Organized Reserve but in- 
to the universities, colleges and high 


schools, and beyond them to boys be. 
tween 17 and 25 years of age who 
eare to present themselves at a sum. 
mer camp and take the training for 
a few weeks. For the first time in || 
our history we have an army of the 
people, belonging to the people, a part 
of the people, organized tactically 
over the United States (most of it in 
skeleton form, it is true) capable of 
quick expansion and under the lead. 
ership of trained officers. The annual 
eost of this entire military effort is 
$261,600,000—less than one-tenth the 
total annual cost of the Federal (ovy- 
ernment. This expenditure is the re- 
sult of five years of constant, severe 
pruning both by the Bureau of the 
Budget and Congress. In each of 
these years the appropriations have 
been cut down. I know from constant 
and intimate contact with the War 
Department and its work that the 
most rigid economy has been prac- 
ticeed—so rigid that the whole system 
is subjected to a terrific strain. In 
other words, the National Defense 
Act is barely surviving, and that is 
all. If the support accorded to it by 
Congress is further diminished, por- 
tions of the machinery will stop fune- 
tioning and all of it will become in- 
efficient. 

There is nothing in this world as ex- 
travagant as an inefficient military es- 
tablishment. There is no economy in 
a third-rate army. It should be first- 
class, or we shouldn’t attempt a Na- 
tional Defense scheme at all. Frank- 
ly, I cannot see where any substantial 
eut can be made unless we are con- 
tent to reduce the National Guard or 
the Reserve, or both, or discharge some 
thousands of men from the Regular 
Army. In contemplation of this last 
alternative we must remember tliat 
the National Guard and the Reserve 
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cannot possibly continue in a reason- 
able state of efficiency unless the Reg- 
niars are able to supervise their train- 
ing. If the Regular establishment, al- 
ready stretched to the breaking point, 
can't perform its function, the whole 


-seheme must fail in a short time. Go 


to any army post or training camp to- 
day and you will find the regular 
units just hanging together, mere 
skeletons, so greatly have they been 
reduced in strength. You will find 
that the horses of the cavalry and 
field artillery average 15 years of age 
and that hundreds of them are 20 
years old or more. You will learn 
that there are fewer civilian em- 
ployees under the War Department 
than there were in 1913—in spite of 
the faet that the administrative and 
clerical work of the Department has 
grown tremendously since that time. 
You will find also that 40,000 men of 
the Regular Army are today living in 
rickety, wooden war-time canton- 
ments with leaky roofs and sagging 
floors, because we have made no ap- 
propriation for permanent barracks. 
You will find that there are not any- 
where near enough modern gas-masks 
on hand to equip the Regular Army 
and that there are none at all for the 
National Guard or the Reserve. We 
are fearfully short of modern air- 
planes. The Aireraft inquiry has 
brought out that tragie fact. Go to 
Panama or to Hawaii, and any intelli- 
gent staff officer can point out to you 
the need of weapons and facilities vi- 
tally necessary for the defense of the 
Panama Canal and our Naval Base at 
Honolulu. Many of the surplus sup- 
plies left over from the war are nearly 
exhausted. The Army cannot live on 
its fat much longer. The fact is that 
the Bureau of the Budget and the 


Congress itself have been terribly se- 
vere in their treatment of the Army. 
If this severity is increased in the 
form of further reduction in person- 
nel or the continued denial of sup- 
plies and facilities, the whole machine, 
creaking and groaning as it is today, 
will break down. 

I am not preaching war. I do not 
fear an attack upon the United States 
tomorrow. At least there are no signs 
of such a thing upon the horizon. But 
no one of us can tell what will hap- 
pen a generation or two generations 
hence. No sensible person dare assert 
that our descendants will never be 
called upon to defend this nation by 
force of arms. I am well aware that 
the pacifist contends that the best way 
for America to assure peace in this 
world is by disarming herself. I wish 
I had sufficient faith in human nature 
to accept that doctrine. So long as 
human nature remains as it is and as 
it has been for thousands of years 
there can be no assurance that men 
and nations will never attack each 
other again. And I hold to the opin- 
ion that the nation best prepared to 
defend itself is the least liable to at- 
tack. That’s all we Americans should 
insist upon in this matter—the oppor- 
tunity to prepare and maintain our 
defense as contemplated in the pream- 
ble of the Constitution of the United 
States. Safe behind such a defense, 
respected by the rest of the world we 
shall be free to help others, to encour- 
age the love of peace with honor, to 
spread our conception of ordered lib- 
erty and to perfect those great insti- 
tutions which, saved by the citizen 
soldiers of ’61, are sheltering us to- 
day and must shelter those who come 
after us. 














Report of the Secretary of War 





HERE was a time 
when the annual re- 
port of the Secretary 
of War consisted, for 
the most part, of a 
mere resumé of the 
accomplishments of 
the military establish- 
ment during the fiscal 
year for which the re- 
port was being ren- 

dered, followed by recommendations 

for various improvements based upon 
the defects found in the military sys- 
tem of the country 











to follow in the footsteps of his dis 
tinguished predecessor in so far as the 
method of presentation of the annnal 
reports of his great department of the 
Government is concerned, for he states 
**As the basis for this report I hav 
used as a foundation that splendid ey 
ele of annual reports which Mr. Weeks 
rendered from 1921 to 1924.’’ 

The annual report for the fiseal year 
1925 is divided into two main sections. 
the first of which goes into some detail 
in demonstrating the actual disposi 
tion of the funds appropriated to th: 

War Department for 





during the period in 
question. In the pip- 
ing times of peace it 
could hardly be ex- 
pected that reports of 
this character would 
prove of any great in- 
terest to the public at 


fancies 


If more people would 
read the reports of the 
Secretaries of War there 
would be more facts than 


ing national defense 


the past fiseal year 
The latter section is 
devoted to a further 
elaboration of the so 


called major Arm) 
abroad concern- projects. which the 
War Department 


deems necessary for 





large. ——__— 

With the appointment of the Hon. 
John W. Weeks, however, the annual 
reports of the civilian head of the War 
Department assumed an entirely dif- 
ferent character. They became public 
documents of great historical signifi- 
eance, widely quoted by the press of 
the nation and extensively employed 
by students of national defense prob- 
lems as most authoritative references 
upon all subjects dealing with Ameri- 
ean military history and policy, and 
the military philosophy and tradition 
of the United States. 

It is evident that the Hon. Dwight 
F. Davis, so recently elevated to the 
position of Secretary of War, intends 
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—— eongress ional ap 
proval if the provisions of the National 
Defense Act of 1920 are to be success 
fully fulfilled. 

In introducing that section of the an 
nual report covering the actual expen- 
ditures for the past year, the Secretary 
of War states: ‘‘For the reason that 
the annual supply bills in themselves 
do not show accurately for what pur- 
poses and for what components these 
funds are really expended, a clear un 
derstanding of the expenditures of the 
War Department is not always possi- 
ble from a mere study of the original 
appropriations. 

‘*As the War Department and the 
Army are constantly charged with the 


















expenditure for military purposes of a 
sum considerably greater than is act- 
ually the ease,’?’ Mr. Davis first ex- 
nlains that, although the appropria- 
tion bill for the fiseal year 1925 al- 
lotted to the War Department a total 
of $334,553,786, over 23 per cent of 
this sum was for the administration of 
the strictly non-military activities, such 
as the Panama Canal, rivers and har- 
bors development, and the Soldiers’ 
Home, the supervision of which is vest- 
ed in the hands of the Seeretary of 
War. The appropriations for military 
purposes were, thus, actually only 
¢956.515.279. 

While the Seeretary makes no men- 
tion of this faet and, in all probability, 
did not have it in mind when writing 
this seetion of his report, it is unques- 
tionably true that those agencies which 
are ever seeking to undermine the na- 
tional defense system of the United 
States, in their attempts to demon- 
strate a very high cost attendant upon 
proper preparedness, invariably em- 
ploy the total figures given in the ap- 
propriation bills making no distinction 
whatsoever between the sums allotted 
to military and non-military activities. 


MISSIONS OF THE REGULAR ARMY 


Mr. Davis explains in some detail the 
many missions imposed upon the Regu- 
lar Army component under the provi- 
sions of the National Defense Act. ‘‘In 
any great free republic,’’ runs the re- 
port, ‘‘whose aims, history, and tradi- 
lions are opposed to all forms of ag- 
vression against their neighbors, the 
primary mission of the Regular Army 
is to provide a defensive force capable 
of defending the country on the out- 
break of war against any force which 
could likely be brought against it be- 
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tore the civilian components could be 
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prepared for battle.’’ The second 
mission of the Regular Army is given 
as the garrisoning of our foreign pos- 
esssions, such as Panama and Hawaii, 
and, to a lesser extent, our coast de- 
fenses, all of which must be fully pre- 
pared for battle prior to the outbreak 
of war. 

‘*The third great mission of the 
Regular Army, as contemplated in the 
National Defense Act of 1920, is to 
provide able and trained instructors 
for the development and training, in 
time of peace, of the civilian compo- 
nents and activities and also to supply 
the necessary personnel for the over- 
head of the entire Army of the United 
States.’’ 

For these manifold missions the Na- 
tional Defense Act, as originally 
enacted, presumed a permanent estab- 
lishment of over 17,000 officers and 
280,000 enlisted men. Mr. Davis con- 
tinues: ‘‘With such personnel, it was 
possible for the permanent establish- 
ment to fulfill, in an efficient manner, 
all the missions assigned to that com- 
ponent. Economie considerations, 
however, have dictated the necessity 
for a very marked reduction in the 
strength of the Regular Army below 
that preseribed originally in the Na- 
tional Defense Act. As a result of this 
reduction in strength, the execution of 
some of the missions assigned to the 
permanent component have not pro- 
gressed in as satisfactory a manner as 
had been desired.’’ The Secretary 
adds: ‘‘Henee, in order to build the 
Army of the United States, in its en- 
tirety, upon a stable and efficient foun- 
dation, it has been considered advisa- 
ble since 1920 temporarily to place the 
greater emphasis upon that mission of 


the Regular Army which demands that 
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it act as an instruction and training 
eadre for the civilian components and 
activities. ’’ 

Although the Secretary of War, as a 
political head of a governmental de- 
partment, is in no position to so state, 
and, hence, does not so state, it is evi- 
dent that the continual reduction of 
the strength of the Regular Army has 
necessitated the placing of less empha- 
sis upon the logical primary missions 
of any permanent professional force. 
In an effort to best serve the nation, 
under adverse conditions, the Regular 
Army has ‘‘temporarily’’ devoted its 
main effort to the instruction and 
training of the civilian components and 
activities. Whether with the strength 
of approximately 13,000 officers and 
150,000 enlisted men, so frequently re- 
quested by Mr. Weeks, the Regular 
Army could shoulder the burden of all 
the missions which the National De- 
fense Act imposes upon it, is prob- 
lematical. But any further material 
reduction in the size of the permanent 
component must result in a restate- 
ment of the missions of the Regular 
Army as outlined in the National De- 
fense Act, for then even partial fulfill- 
ment of all of these missions would 
be an impossibility. The smaller the 
Regular Army as the first line of de- 
fense, the more hurried and confused 
must be preparation of the great citi- 
zens’ armies to take the field when the 
war clouds break. And haste in the 
training of the civilian forces for bat- 
tle, so characteristic of our every en- 
try into war, has resulted in chaos and 
confusion, waste and extravagance, 
and more vital than all these factors 
the unnecessary and avoidable loss of 
precious lives. 


In disclosing the great scope of the 


instructional réle played by the legy. 
lar Army, the report shows that on 
June 30, 1925, there were 4,048 ofiicers, 
warrant officers, and enlisted of the 
permanent establishment, active and 
retired, detailed to duty with the civil. 
ian components and activities; that 15 
per cent of the entire active commis. 
sioned personnel of the Regular Army 
were, on that date, on duties pertaining 
solely to the civilian components, none 
of those officers whose services with 
such components were in addition to 
other duties being included in this 
figure. 


EXPENDITURE OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Davis goes on to show that, in 
addition to the direet appropriations 
for the civilian components and activi- 
ties, totaling in all $39,328,354 for the 
fiseal year, there were properly charge- 
able to these components the additional 
expenditures from the appropriations 
of the Regular Army which were in- 
volved in the pay and allowances, mile- 
age and travel expenses, and the hire 
of clerks and purchase of supplies for 
the personnel of the Regular Army on 
duties solely pertaining to components 
of the Army other than the Regular 
Army itself. The funds so expended 
during the fiscal year amounted to 
$11,333,385, bringing the total prop- 
erly chargeable to the National Guard. 
the Organized Reserves, the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps and the Citi- 
zens’ Military Training Camps to 
$50,661,739, or 19 per cent of the total 
appropriations for military purposes. 

Mr. Davis explains further that, 
from the appropriations charged to the 
Regular Army, there was expended 
during the fiseal year approximately 
$33,000,000 for what might be termed 
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Comparative Disbursements by the 
Federal Government 
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This diagram shows the decrease in ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government for 
the fiseal year 1924 as compared to 1921. 
The National Defense expenditures have 
been cut about 15 per cent more than the 
reduction in the total expenditures. Con- 
sidering that the figures for the Army in- 
clude non-military activities, such as rivers 
and harbors development, monuments, na- 
tional cemeteries, etc., the actual cost of 
the Army proper is considerably less than 
given above. In 1924, the cost of non- 
military activities was approximately 92 
million dollars, making the actual cost for 
the military establishment about 250 
million dollars. This 250 million dollars 
includes expenditures for maintaining the 
Regular Army, the Federal support of 
the National Guard, the Organized Re- 
serves, the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps and the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps 





Army overhead, the Secretary prefer- 
ring, however, to designate these ex- 
penditures as ‘‘funds applicable to the 
Army of the United States as a whole 
but paid for from Regular Army ap- 
propriations.”” These funds include 
the expenditures for such items as the 
administration of the Army educa- 
tional system, from which every com- 
ponent of the Army derives direct or 





indirect benefit, and the manufacture, 
testing, experimentation, and research 
involved in the development of newer 
and more effective armament and 
weapons ‘‘without which tests and de- 
velopments the military forces of the 
country would soon find themselves 
equipped with inadequate and obsolete 
types of weapons.’’ 

**The very nature of these expendi- 
tures makes it difficult, if not impossi- 
ble to ascertain just what proportion 
should be charged to the individual 
components and activities, but it is 
self-evident that the entire amount 
should not be charged to the Regular 
Army appropriations inasmuch 
as the whole Army of the United 
States benefits in varying degrees.’’ 

In concluding the section of the an- 
nual report dealing with the appropri- 
ations and expenditures for the past 
fiseal year, Mr. Davis again points a 
warning finger at the rapid consump- 
tion of the supplies, matériel, and 
equipment purchased during the 
World War and upon which all com- 
ponents of the Army have been living 
since the Armistice. Such supplies 
were issued to the civilian components 
and activities to a total value of over 
$12,000,000, at their cost price, during 
the past year, this sum being in addi- 
tion to the appropriations for those 
components. The Regular Army, too, 
consumed a correspondingly greater 
amount of the World War surplus. As 
the Secretary states later in his report: 
‘We have lived for years on the fat 
of the World War supplies and the day 
draws near when there will be no more 
fat.’’ 

Mr. Davis adds that the issues of 
such surplus ‘‘cannot be considered as 
savings. They are expenditures paid 
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out of War Department World War 
appropriations. ’’ 

Attention has constantly been direct- 
ed, by War Department officials, to the 
fact that the time approaches when, 
due to the complete exhaustion of this 
surplus, the Army of the United States, 
if it is to continue even on the present 
very reduced scale of activities, will re- 
quire greater appropriations for its 
support. Were such increased appro- 
priations not forthcoming this country 
must expect an unequipped guerilla- 
like Army of the present size, or still 
another material reduction in person- 
nel of all the components must be ef- 
fected. There is no alternative. This 
very serious matter has not received 
from either the people or Congress the 
grave attention it demands. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF ALL COMPONENTS 


In presenting the facts and figures 
given above, demonstrating the total 
expenditures which are deemed prop- 
erly chargeable to the civilian ecompo- 
nents and activities, the Secretary 
states that his purpose in so doing is 
to show how the moneys entrusted to 
the War Department for its varied ac- 
tivities are actually expended. Mr. 
Davis adds that otherwise a clear un- 
derstanding of ‘‘the important réle 
played by the civilian components and 
activities in our present scheme of na- 
tional defense is not fully appre- 
ciated.’’ 


The facts presented by the Secretary 
of War constitute a definite answer to 
any criticisms that the civilian compo- 
nents and activities are unjustly treat- 
ed in the allotment of War Department 
funds; they are an equally definite an- 
swer to any who might claim, on the 
other hand, that the civilian compo- 


nents thrive at the expense o! the 
Regular Army. 

They demonstrate in unmistakable 
manner the complete interdependence 
of all the components and activities of 
the Army of the United States. Re- 
duced appropriations for supplies and 
equipment have their adverse effects 
apon every component; parsimony in 
the financial support of the Army edu 
cational system affects the efficiency of 
not the Regular Army alone, but the 
whole of the Army of the United 
States; and the continued reductions 
in the personnel of the permanent es. 
tablishment result in the necessity for 
renewed disapproval of the innumer. 
able requests from the civilian eompo- 
nents and activities for additional in- 
structors. 

Every reduction in the strength of 
the Regular Army and the National 
Guard means, that, in time of war, 
greater and more onerous burdens 
must be placed upon the Organized 
Reserves. Behind the Regular Army 
and the National Guard, holding the 
first lines of defense, must be built the 
great citizen forees of the Organized 
Reserves. The numerically weaker and 
more inadequate the first defense lines, 
the more hurried, if not chaotic, must, 
of necessity, be the mobilization, train- 
ing, and preparation for battle of the 
citizen forces of the Organized Re- 
serves which, in the end, must bear the 
greater brunt of battle in any war of 
magnitude. 

The chain is no stronger than ils 
weakest link. ‘‘Reasons of economy”’ 
which weaken one component of the 
Army of the United States reduce the 
war resistance of the whole Army and 
the entire national defense system. 
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rHE MAJOR ARMY PROJECTS 


In his report for the fiseal year 1924 
Secretary of War Weeks touched, in 
very general terms, upon the so-called 
major Army projects, the details of 
which have been awaited with great 
interest by all those whether of the 
military or civilian world, concerned 
over our present inadequate national 
defense. 

Mr. Davis elaborates upon these proj- 
ects in his report, stating: ‘‘It is be- 
lieved to be the duty of the War De- 
partment to bring to public attention 
all the measures necessary for the exe- 
eution of a policy (the National De- 
fense Aet) duly adopted by Congress 
and still in foree. Whether or not 
these measures are to be accepted is a 
decision to be made by others. Re- 
peating the statements made by my 
distinguished predecessor, I wish to 
say that the major Army projects are 
necessary for the full execution of the 
National Defense Act of 1920. 

“Their adoption would provide, at 
the end of ten years, the ‘balanced 
force, intensely modern,’ which you 
(the President) declared in your Inau- 
gural Address of March 4, 1925, was 
demanded by the best interests of this 
Nation.’’ 

In dealing with the program cover- 
ing the desired increases in the per- 
scnnel of the Regular Army, Mr. Davis 
repeats the numerous recommendations 
of Mr. Weeks that the permanent es- 
tublishment be given a minimum 
strength of 13,000 officers and 150,000 
enlisted men. It is evident from the 
report that by far the greater propor- 
tion of the inereases desired for the 
Regular Army would go to meet the 
“requests, too many to enumerate, 
which have come to the War Depart- 


ment from the National Guard, Or- 
ganized Reserves, Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps and other civilian ae- 
tivities asking increased Regular Army 
personnel, both officers and enlisted 
men, for assignment to duty with their 
components of the Army of the United 
States,’’ and for a reenforecement of 
our garrisons in the Panama Canal 
Zone and Hawaii, the present strength 
of which is entirely inadequate for the 
assurance of the successful defense of 
these invaluable outposts in case of a 
sudden outbreak of war. 

In discussing the National Guard 
Mr. Davis states that not only has this 
component always been a powerful arm 
in the national defense scheme, but 
that ‘‘since 1919 the National Guard 
has assumed a position in the defense 
system of the country of even greater 
importance than was the case prior to 
the World War.’’ The National De- 
fense Act originally presumed for the 
National Guard a strength of about 
450,000. As is the case with the Regu- 
lar Army ‘‘economie reasons’’ have 
dictated a considerable reduction in 
this component, the strength of which 
has been limited to 250,000. The See- 
retary believes ‘‘that the strength of 
250,000 could most efficiently and eco- 
nomically be secured through a ten- 
year program which would add 6,667 
per year to the present strength of ap- 
proximately 177,000. Such a program 
would result in a gradual, efficient, 
and economical growth of the National 
Guard to a point where it would have 
sufficient numbers to meet the great re- 
sponsibility which it would be called 
upon to face in case of future war.’’ 


RESERVES AND R. O, T. C. 


‘‘The confusion which would have 
been obviated, the invaluable time 
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saved, the lives spared, had such a com- 
ponent existed upon our entry into 
the great conflict, cannot be overesti- 
mated.’’ So states Mr. Davis in dis- 
cussing the Army project which deals 
with the development of the Organized 
Reserves. No definite figures are given 
in the report as to the maximum com- 
missioned strength deemed desirable 
for this component. But, drawing at- 
tention to the fact that ‘‘today the 
great majority of the officers are vet- 
erans with World War experience ; to- 
morrow this will not be the ease,’’ Mr. 
Davis hopes ‘‘that eventually provi- 
sions may be made for active duty 
training for fifteen days for 27,000 offi- 
cers per year.”’ 

The War Department recognizes, as 
do the officers of the Reserves them- 
selves, that months of theoretical train- 
ing in large groups cannot equal in real 
value fifteen days of actual troop lead- 
ership, actual command of soldiers. In 
hoping that ‘‘eventually’’ 27,000 offi- 
cers may be placed on active duty each 
year, the Secretary, in all probability, 
has in mind the fact that the present 
strength and the training facilities of 
the Regular Army are so limited that 
the really effective training of 27,000 
officers of the Reserves, involving that 
most desirable of all instruction, actual 
command of soldiers, is an impossi- 
bility. Here, again the absolute inter- 
dependence of all the components of 
the Army of the United States is self- 
evident. The smaller the number of 
Regular Army soldiers available, the 
less effective can be the training of the 
Organized Reserves. 

The Secretary of War terms the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps ‘‘the 
West Point of the Organized Re- 
serves.’ He states that were this ac- 


tivity not prepared to meet the |osses 
by superannuation of the World War 
trained officers of the Reserve by grad. 
uating increments of lieutenants equal 
to the annual losses ‘‘the Organized 
Reserves would soon become so ineffee. 
tive as a potential defense force t)iat its 
continuation would be of little or no 
benefit to the Nation.’’ 


Mr. Davis believes that the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps should be 
maintained at a strength of 119,200 for 
the fiseal year 1927 and thereafter 
should be increased by 1,000 per an- 
num for nine years until a maximum 
strength of 128,200 has been reached 
and that ‘‘to insure the replacement 
of the war-trained commissioned per- 
sonnel of the Organized Reserves, 
5,000 officers each year should be fur- 
nished by the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps which would require ... 
the .training of a minimum of 7,500 
students per annum in the summer 
training camps.”’ 

No activity of the Army has been 
more hindered in its progress by lack 
of appropriations than has the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. The War 
Department has found it necessary to 
disapprove of innumerable requests 
from colleges throughout the country 
for the establishment of new units. Ad- 
ditional Regular Army instructors, ur- 
gently needed for the proper instruc- 
tion of the very large classes, are not 
available due to lack of personne! and 
of funds, while ‘‘reasons of economy” 
have dictated a very considerable cut in 
the number of students who would at- 
tend the summer camps of instruction 
were appropriations available. § Fur- 
ther decreases in appropriations for 
this activity would have more serious 
results. It would appear that any fur- 
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ther curtailment of funds could be met 
only by the withdrawal of a consider- 
able number of R. O. T. C. units and 
a concentration of this activity upon 
a very few colleges. The establishment 
of new units is already out of the ques- 
tion. 

The Seeretary considers it ‘‘desir- 
able that the total number of ecandi- 
dates to be trained in the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps be raised to 
50,000 by the end of the fiseal year 
1930 and that thereafter an increment 
of 2,000 be added to the enrollment 
annually.’’? Leading American citizens 
and statesmen, headed by President 
Harding, and a great portion of the 
press of the country have been insis- 
tent that this voluntary system of 
training in the principles, duties, and 
responsibilities of American citizenship 
should be afforded to 100,000 youths 
each year. From the Seeretary’s state- 
ment it ean be deducted that the War 
Department has come to the conelu- 
sion that funds and facilities will not 
be available to the Regular Army for 
approximately twenty years to permit 
of the aeceptance for training of as 
many as 100,000 each summer. 


THE ARMY’S PLANT 


It is in dealing with the major Army 
projects covering the subject of maté- 
riel that Mr. Davis shows most vividly 
some of the outstanding uneconomical 
phases of the present so-called economy 
program, figures which should startle 
the country, though there is no evi- 
dence that, in his very calm and dis- 
passionate report, the Secretary had 
any such desire. 

That the Army plant has deterior- 
ated through neglect by more than 
$52,000,000 in the past three years is 
one of the statements which will cause 


amazement even to those officers in the 
field who are daily witnesses to the rot- 
ting away of military posts due to a 
woeful paucity of funds. 

Mr. Davis states significantly : ‘‘De- 
terioration through neglect pyramids. 
It must be self-evident that to con- 
tinue as at the present must result in 
the wiping out of a large portion of 
our plant within 15 or 20 years. 

‘*No graver problem faces the War 
Department today than that of provid- 
ing adequate shelter,’’ writes the See- 
retary of War in discussing the present 
deplorable housing conditions from 
which a great portion of the Regular 
Army is at present suffering. ‘‘Over 
40,000 troops,’’ Mr. Davis adds, ‘‘are 
at present quartered in wooden bar- 
racks of war-time construction, the life 
of which barracks was estimated at 
from three to four years at the most. 
Almost without exception in all such 
quarters the lumber has shrunk, the 
underpinnings rotted, and the roofs 
require repair after each storm of any 
violence. The repair of such structures 
has required an excessive amount of 
manual labor on the part of the troops. 
It is not too much to say that should 
such barracks be used for many more 
years, the amount of money expended 
on their upkeep will soon have equalled 
the original cost of the structures at 
their war-time prices. Such expendi- 
tures constitute an extravagance, not 
an economy.’’ 


A new phase of the results of the 


‘continued use of the old World War 


cantonment buildings which ‘‘are mere 
tinder boxes’’ is brought out by Mr. 
Davis when he states that during the 
past fiscal year there were 250 fires on 
military reservations involving a total 
loss to the Government, exclusive of all 
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losses suffered by individual officers 
and enlisted men, of $914,894 for the 
buildings destroyed and $669,146 for 
the contents, by far the greater por- 
tion of these fire losses being occasioned 
as the result of the burning of old war- 
time cantonment buildings still used 
for the shelter of personnel and sup- 
plies. 

Mr. Davis quotes his predecessor, 
Mr. Weeks, as stating in the 1924 an- 
nual report that ‘‘at Fort Sill the pres- 
ent temporary buildings . repre- 
sent a serious fire hazard.’’ Within a 
few months after Mr. Weeks made this 
statement 116 of these sets of officers’ 
quarters, most of which were occupied 
by officers and their families, were 
burned to the ground at Fort Sill. Mr. 
Davis adds that the commanding offi- 
cers of troops in the field are in con- 
stant dread of a conflagration in wood- 
en cantonment buildings which might 
result, not only in the destruction of 
public and private property, but in a 
harrowing loss of human life. 

To the credit of Congress it should 
be stated that that body is fully aware 
of the ineconomy and danger involved 
in the continued use of the rotting 
structures built during the World War 
for war purposes and never intended 
for ‘‘homes’’ of officers and enlisted 
men and their families during times of 
peace. With the rectification of this 
situation in mind Congress at a recent 
session directed the Secretary of War 
to prepare a comprehensive plan for 
the proper housing of the Army by the 
use of funds received through the sale 
of surplus War Department realty. 
The War Department program was 
submitted to the last session of the na- 
tional legislature, and it is expected 
that it will be approved, at least in 
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some form, early during the . 
session. 


ming 


MATERIEL 

In dealing with the necessity for 
an ammunition reserve sufficient to 
tide the country over the first twelve 
months of war, Mr. Davis states that 
‘‘No funds have been allotted for 
the replenishment of our ammunition 
reserve of late years. Each year has 
seen a constant depletion on this es. 
sential item.’’ He adds further: ‘‘ Men 
can be mobilized. But, unless they 
can be furnished with the means to do 
battle, to thrust them into the vortex 
of modern war is to offer them as meré 
sacrifices on an altar of unprepared- 
ness.”’ 

The danger to the national defense 
which has been oceasioned by limited 
funds is brought out throughout the 
section of the Secretary’s report cov- 
ering the problems of matériel. For 
instance: ‘‘Some slow progress has 
been made in recent years in the 
mounting of the long-range guns for 
the harbor defense of the Nation, but 
this progress has been seriously limited 
by lack of funds available to the En- 
gineer Corps for the construction of 
the necessary emplacements’’ and ‘‘It 
was the desire and hope of the War 
Department that the fire-control proj 
ect for the continental United States 
might be completed on an eight-year 
basis. Appropriations on the present 
scale will not permit the completion of 
this highly essential project for nearly 
35 years.’’ 

In discussing the inadequacy of the 
air defenses of thé Army Mr. Davis 
states: ‘‘ Any failure to keep progress 
with the developments which the air 
forces of the world are undergoing 1s 
detrimental not only to the Air Serv- 
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ice itself, but to the entire Army. It 
must be realized that the Air Service 
must be given opportunity to train 
with the other arms of the Army and 
the ground forees of the Army must 
be afforded frequent opportunity for 
cooperative training with the Air Serv- 
ice if they are to understand the capa- 
bilities and limitations of this compara- 
tively new weapon of national de- 
fense.’’ The Secretary discusses Air 
Service problems very briefly, stating: 
“Pending the report of this board 
(the Morrow Board) it seems desir- 
able that War Department discussion 
of air projects be held in abeyance.’’ 

There has been a rumor, from no au- 
thoritative souree, it is true, but still 
persistent, that the War Department 
considered itself about ‘‘at the end of 
the rope’’ in its efforts to fulfill all the 
missions required of the Army of the 
United States with inadequate funds; 
that the War Department had deter- 
mined that the time had come to re- 
quest of Congress a restatement of the 
missions of the Army, the execution of 
which would be compatible with the 
limited funds available. 


SUMMARY 


No evidence of any such decision 
ean be found in the Secretary’s report. 
From his summary, which is quoted 
herewith, it is evident that Mr. Davis 
believes the people of the country as a 
whole desire the complete accomplish- 
ment of the provisions of a defense act 
of their own making and that they will 
demand its fulfillment when they have 
considered the present serious situation 
as to national security. 

“As I have already stated, the 
adoption of the projects described 
above is necessary for the full execu- 
tion of the National Defense Act of 
1920. This act was the making of 


the people of the United States 
through their duly elected representa- 
tives in Congress. It was promul- 
gated when the lessons of the World 
War were still vivid and when the bit- 
ter cost, in treasure and lives, of na- 
tional unpreparedness for battle had 
been stamped indelibly upon the minds 
of the electorate of the entire country. 
This military policy was placed in- 
to effect, not by the professional 
soldiers of the United States, but by 
the people. The approval of its pro- 
visions was demanded by the ex-serv- 
ice men of the World War who had 
personally suffered all those extraor- 
dinary hardships of active campaign- 
ing which must be undergone by a 
hastily raised and only partially 
trained army in modern warfare; by 
those veterans of the battle fields of 
Europe who had seen war, stripped of 
all its glory, in all its horror and sor- 
didness, The passage of the National 
Defense Act of 1920 was probably 
even more urgently demanded by the 
mothers and fathers and the wives of 
those who had served with the colors, 
who were determined that any such 
future emergency would not find this 
country preparing for war amid all 
the waste and confusion which has 
characterized our past history; that, 
through the provisions of the most 
economical military system available, 
we would be so prepared for the de- 
fense of our Nation that all unneces- 
sary loss of treasure, both individual 
and national, and of lives would be 
avoided to the greatest extent possi- 
ble. 

“If the National Defense Act is to 
be carried into execution, the state- 
ment of the existing situation, as out- 
lined herein, must be given serious 
consideration by the people.’’ 























Our Defense Plan Is Not Pretentious 
By Major General John L. Hines 


> ’ > National Defense 

Act in Seetion 3 pro- 
vides that ‘‘the or- 
ganized peace estab- 
lishment, ineluding 
the Regular Army, 
National Guard and 
the Organized Re- 
serves, shall include 
all those divisions 
and other military 
organizations necessary to form the 
basis for a complete and immediate 
mobilization for the national defense 
in the event of a national emergency 
declared by Congress.’’ During sev- 
eral years the best minds on national 
defense studied the problem very thor- 
oughly as to what would be needed in 
the form of military organizations 
‘necessary to form the basis for a com- 
plete and immediate mobilization,’’ 
and the conelusion of these studies was 
that six field armies was the minimum 
basis on which to 








bilized in the first six months of way 
953,563 men and 58,400 officers. At the 
time of armistice we had 3,485,454 men 
and 188,434 officers. It must be remem. 
bered that at the time of armistice none 
of our frontiers were threatened. I{ 
we needed that great number of off. 
cers and men to help the strongest 
military nations in the world in a war 
in Europe, it does not seem that our 
six field army plan is too pretentious 
National preparedness includes ma 
terial resources as well as trained and 
organized manpower. Without sup- 
plies, «quipment, and munitions, 
armies are impotent. While raw mate. 
rials, natural resources and extensive 
industries such as America possesses 
are invaluable in the course of a war, 
time must be gained for their transfor- 
mation from peace to war production. 
Our best estimate shows that from 8 to 
10 months will be required before mass 
production may be secured. A war re- 
serve of munitions, 





organize and com- 
ply with the above 
mandate. 

In the World 
War, in spite of 
our having no de- 
fense plan, in spite 
of confusion and 
great delay in for- 
mulating a pro- 
gram, and in ob- 
taining necessary 





We do not maintain a large 
standing army—only such 
forces as are deemed neces- 
sary to administer, organ- 
ize and train the civilian 
components of the Army 
of the United States, 
to meet minor emergencies 
and to cover the mobiliza- 
tion of the citizen forces 


equipment and 
supplies, not read- 
ily produced by 
our industries, is 
therefore essential 
to meet the early 
requirements of 
national defense. 
Congress has di- 
rected that such a 
reserve be held for 
a million men. In 








legislation, we mo- 


our plans for the 





* Excerpt from an address delivered at the Annual Convention of the Reserve Officers’ 
Association of the United States, on October 1, 1925, by the Chief of Staff of the 


U. S. Army. 
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future, this side of preparedness must 
be realized as well as that of man- 
power. 

Europe has at present in active serv- 
ice armies aggregating over three and 
one-quarter million men, and organized 
forees, active and reserve, totalling 
over twenty-one million men. No na- 
tion in Europe or tn the Americas, 
with the exception of Nicaragua, has 
so small an army in proportion to 
available military 
manpower as the 
United States. 
Our defense pro- 
gram is not too 
pretentious. 
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items of our Army is by considering 
this question from an insurance stand- 
point. Our present enviable position 
of the richest nation, naturally neces- 
sitates greater expenditure for national 
defense than in the days when we were 
not so well fixed financially. Disre- 
garding this fact our inereased mili- 
tary expenditures have not kept pace 
with our unusual increase in national 
wealth. Our Army military expendi- 
tures in proportion 
to our estimated 
national wealth 
last year was .075 
of one per cent. 
Twenty-five years 



































388% ago, in 1900, it was 

a almost double this 
— percentage, or .127 
From time to .127% of one per cent; 
time we read pub- 075% and 76 years ago, 
lished statements an — 1388 in 1848, it was five 


of the great expen- 
ditures on our 
Army. When the 
Federal expendi- 
tures are analyzed, 
it is found, that 
there is a stagger- 
ing annual ex- 


Annual Expenditure for the Army in Pro- 
portion to Our National Wealth 


In 1848, for every $1,000 of our national 
wealth the expense for upkeep of the 
Army was $3.88; in 1900, it was $1.27; 
and in 1924, it had dropped to 75 cents. 
Preceding generations of Americans were 
willing to provide more generously for the 
protection of their government than we 
are today 


times this percent- 
age, or .388 of one 
per cent. Our 
present rate is the 
lowest insurance 
rate in the world. 

Each year, even 
if the number of 


pense, the payment of interest on our 
war debt. If we had been properly 
prepared ten years ago today, it is 
quite possible that we would never 
have been involved in the World War, 
and if we were, it is certain that we 
would not have suffered such losses in 
lives and money. The proper expendi- 
ture of a few additional millions of 
dollars a year on adequate prepared- 
ness should save billions in expense to 
our Government in the future. 

The only fair comparison as to the 
money being expended on the military 


civilian components trained are not 
increased, this training cost will go 
up, due to the fact that since the war 
we have been living partially on sur- 
plus war stocks. We have been issuing 
to the Regular Army, the National 
Guard, the Organized Reserves, and to 
the other civilian components, clothing, 
equipment and ammunition without ex- 
pense to the appropriations. We have 
come to the turning point. In the im- 
mediate future we will have to pay as 
we go. 
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HE National Defense 

Act of 1920 has now 
been in operation 
somewhat over five 
years. The growing 
enthusiasm of all 
components of the 
service toward the 
**Three Component”’ 
idea and the efforts 
of all towards accom- 
plishment of the aim of that act—the 
development of an efficient citizen 
army organization—have been contin- 
ually hampered by 








light, striking first the hill tops and 
the peaks, and afterwards the plains 
The operation of the act of 1920 has 
now been extensive enough for us to 
realize the situation as a whole. Un. 
der the constant pressure for abnormal 
post-war economy, the picture has been 
indistinct and the figures have appear. 
ed somewhat grotesque. The time has 
eome for the full light of day. A de- 
mocracy which governs its policies by 
the will of the people lives and pro- 
gresses by virtue of full knowledge 
All parts of the Army are knit to- 
gether. The cut of 





financial considera- 
tions. Reductions in “Tf wars 


conducted 


personnel from the 
280,000 envisaged by 


that act to a mere 
118,000 and reduc- 
tions in monetary 
support from $418,- 


maximum of economy, 
that economy must be 
applied before and 
not during the war.” 


commissioned person- 
nel in the Regular 
Army is felt by 
Guard and Reserve 
units needing in- 
structors. Deficien- 
cies in appropriations 
for barracks and 


are to be 
with the 





135,257 to $262,134,- 

050, have had a deleterious effect upon 
progress, morale, and effectiveness of 
work. That anything has been accom- 
plished at all is remarkable. What 
progress has been made in the shaping 
of our forces to fit our war plans prob- 
lems, in the increase in size of the Na- 
tional Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves, and in giving at least some 
training to something like half a mil- 
lion men, has been made against con- 
stant pressure. 

Periodically we must take stock. In 
the first years of a venture we cannot 
always tell what the situation is. 
Work and development shapes the de- 
tails. In the beginning is the dim 
grayness of dawn. Then comes the 

640 


quarters, utilities and 
repairs, ammunition and matériel, 
make greater demands upon troop la- 
bor and esprit de corps and militate 
against attainment of that combat effi- 
ciency which is the goal of military 
training. Lack of enlisted personnel 
drains essential organizations, imperils 
expensive installations, and actually en- 
dangers distant garrisons. A man may 
bleed to death from a slash on his 
wrist. 

For convenience in consideration, 
however, the subject of military needs 
must be studied under separate head- 
ings. 

1. First is the fact that an increase 
in commissioned and enlisted personnel 
is sorely needed. Individuals are over- 
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taxed. They have not the time for that 
professional study which will develop 
them for future responsibilities. They 
hurry from target season to civilian 
training and back to garrison drill. 
They are not able to meet the demands 
made upon their time and efforts by 
civilian bodies demanding more and 
more attention, much less to carry out 
any really effective unit training of 
their own. Yet, far from seeing any 
step towards the increase to 13,000 offi- 
cers and 150,000 soldiers continuously 
recommended by General Pershing and 
Secretary Weeks, they have seen steady 
decreases in the sums appropriated for 
the pay and procurement of personnel. 

2. The National Guard is growing. 
Its units have inereasing interest, con- 
fidence, and efficiency. It was hoped 
that the Guard, under the Act of 1920, 
might reach a strength of 450,000. 
Reasons of economy, however, caused 
the War Department to set its goal 
somewhat lower, namely, at 250,000. 
Yet present appropriations are insuffi- 
cient even for the Guard which we do 
have, some 60-odd thousand less than 
that, and only very active political ef- 
forts have operated to save drill pay 
which Congress has actually voted. 
With depleted Regulars and skeleton- 
ized Reserves, the Guard assumes 
prime importance for effective imme- 
diate use—and it is erippled, handi- 
capped, and held down. 

3. The Organized Reserves are also 
on the inerease, but they are still far 
from securing the 30,000 officer train- 
ees per year deemed desirable. Even 
that number of trainees will be given 
only brief instruction, once every three 
years to combat officers, and once every 
five years to officers in the non-combat 
branches. Yet even that number seems 


beyond the limits of our national pock- 
etbook, or at least of the drawing ac- 
count placed to the credit of the War 
Department. 

4. Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
units are essential to the future seeur- 
ity of our nation. They select and de- 
velop those youths of character and 
education who will make the battle 
leaders of future American manpower. 
It might seem that if nothing else were 
done at all, the R. O. T. C. should be 
expanded. Yet the R. 0. T. C. serimps 
along on a beggarly three-and-a-half 
to four millions without prospects of 
any useful increase. Well-bred students 
are compelled to wear shoddy and al- 
most disreputable uniforms left over 
from World War stock. Colleges and 
schools desiring to establish new units 
have to be refused, and the answer is 
always: ‘‘Lack of funds.’’ 

5. Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps grow from year to year. It has 
been said that Congress has shown a 
desire to appropriate money for the 


_ camps at an increase annually consis- 


tent with the probabilities of reeruit- 
ment. Yet the fact remains that there 
have been more applicants than places. 
The fact remains that by putting to 
daily labor Regular troops who should 
be pruning themselves to serve as crack 
demonstration units, by diverting other 
funds and other material, by stretch- 
ing duties actually beyond the break- 
ing point of morale, the Army has act- 
ually taken care of the increases after 
a fashion. No one claims, however, 
that much of the training given under 
such conditions is complete or thor- 
ough, as all military training should 
be if it is to have any value at all. Nor 
does the increase of appropriation 
money keep pace with the increase in 
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attendance. Funds for the past two 
fiscal years have increased 16 and 20 
per cent each year, while the youths 
being trained have increased 25 and 
30 per cent. 

What would be the use, it might be 
objected, to discuss any increase in per- 
sonnel, Regular, Guard, or Reserve, 
when the War Department does not 
have the physical plant now to care 
for what troops are already under 
arms? Is the personnel question so 
very pressing, then, even though rot- 
ten war-time ‘‘temporary’’ barracks 
are falling to pieces and commissioned 
officers are supposed to live like gen- 
tlemen and study and love their pro- 
in rickety shacks seareely bet- 
ter than those of plantation negroes in 


fession 


the South? Funds for upkeep are so 
far behind conditions that a 
year ago it was calculated that an ini- 
tial outlay of $18,000,000 would be 


necessary to start caring for the pres- 


actual 


ent structures and utilities, valued at 
something like $400,000,000, and which 
the politieal ery of economy is permit- 
ting to go to rack and ruin. 

Figure to yourself a situation where 
the pressure for economy is so great 
from above that stringent measures 
like these must be adopted. An officer 
occupies a single room, 12 feet by 15 
feet, heated by a wood stove which 
sticks ugly into the midst of the floor, 
in a building with leaky roof, rotting 
sills, wavy floors, and loose window 
sashes. In times of emergency this 
captain might put up with any condi- 
tions, but in times of peace he could 
searcely be blamed for feeling down in 
the mouth in such a place. Yet, in 
order to save the Government a meagre 


sixty dollars commutation of «\arters 
a month—with which he might fix yp 
his place for greater comfort or heayty 
—or at least feel that his Governmey: 
gave him some compensation for his 
cireumstanees—in order to save thy 
sixty dollars compensation, his post 
commander issues an order stating that 
the quarters he oceupies are ‘‘ad 
quate’’ for an officer of his grade. 1; 
was a pretty blanket order, issued i) 
respective of real adequacy, issued 
obedience to pressure from higher up 
and issued purely to save the Govern 
ment money. In fact and in the Arm) 
it saves the Government a few dollars 
and shows the preposterous injustices 
that must be imposed under present 
housing conditions. 

The War Department has a housing 
program that would cost 
like a hundred-odd million dollars, t 
put 40,000 of its troops into prope: 
and adequate buildings. The law says 
the funds may be secured from the sa! 
And 
does anyone imagine that the prope: 
ties already transferred to other di 


something 


of property no longer needed 


partments of the Government to th 
value of $52,000,000 and the properties 
already sold to the value of about $30 
000,000 will be credited to the War Di 
for this The low 
spirited Army has small hope of suc! 
Yet that 
The Army saw 


millions donated to ungrateful Rus 


partment use ? 


a cireumstance. is exact); 
what might be done. 


sians, and sees itself treated like a poor 
relative. Even charity goes afield. 


urgent 


Other matters demanding 
financial support of a more militar) 
nature, though not a whit more neces 
sary for military efficiency, add tangi- 
bly to the list of projects which must 








poor 


gent 
‘tary 
eres- 
ingi- 


must 
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he carried on if the mission of the 
armed forees under the act of 1920 is 
to be attained. 


1. When the war was over, we had 
‘Jots of bullets’’ as the superficial ob- 
server might think. But that ammuni- 
tion was going bad in storage, and in- 


Army Costs and Chewing Gum and Candy 


The people of the United States spend 

annually for chewing gum and candy 

more than for all the military activities 
of the Army of the United States 

















storage as a war reserve. Those pur- 
chases are ridiculously small, and so 
the firing must decrease, and the effi- 
ciency will naturally decrease also. 
The largely urban population of the 
country today is not so naturally 
adept at markmanship as the former 


$ 432.249,644. 




















The sums are taken from statistics of 1923. For chewing gum and candy, the 
figure given is that of factory prices excluding wholesale and retail profits 


adequate storage at that. With some- 
what inereased ammunition allowances, 
a veritable revolution was effected in 
military efficiency in rifle marksman- 
ship. Now the ammunition allowances 
are being eut to conform to the de- 
mands for economy. The war reserves 
of rifle ammunition must be main- 
tamed, and the troops ean only fire 
old ammunition as fast as new ammu- 
nition ean be purchased and placed in 


colonials and the later frontiersmen. 
Men must be taught to shoot, and must 
be taught by practice shooting. Other- 
wise we might as well drill with broom- 
sticks. 

2. Large caliber ammunition is in 
the same state as small caliber ammu- 
nition, except that it is much more 
important in the case of the big guns 
to keep an adequate and effective war 
reserve on hand. The longer the 
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range, the more perfect must be the 
propelling charge. The bigger the gun, 
the harder it is to put the projectiles 
and the cartridges into quantity pro- 
duction on the outbreak of war. Mute 
cannon are no defense against hostile 
attack for seaport towns. 

3. Seacoast defenses stand silent. 
Reductions in Coast Artillery person- 
nel have placed large proportions of 
our major armaments in the hands of 
caretakers with grease pots where they 
should be in the hands of expert sea- 
coast troops trained for their use. 
Sudden attacks will come on the coast, 
and the coasts are garrisoned mostly 
with rifle trained Infantry regiments 
and not with skilled artillerymen. 

4. In Panama and Oahu, small gar- 
risons do the work of large. Ammu- 
nition reserves are low and fixed bai- 
teries are undermanned. It is assumed 
—for economical rather than for stra- 
tegical reasons—that these overseas 
garrisons may be reinforced at the out- 
break of hostilities. The assumption is 
a dangerous one. The cause of a dis- 
aster suffered on the occasion of an 
emergency will lie, not with the Army, 
which is trying to do the best it can, 
but with those who fail to provide what 
the Army needs. A bad workman, 
they say, blames his tools. A good 
workman always has his tools in ex- 
eellent shape. But the military work- 
men must do his job with the tools 
someone else provides. And, though he 
will be held to account, the blame 
should rest elsewhere. 

5. In his annual report for last year, 
the Secretary of War summarized the 
study made by what is known as the 
Lassiter Board, recommending sub- 
stantial increases in the funds and ma- 
terial and personnel for the Air Serv- 


. iee. That study, initiated by and ys). 


ed to completion by the Genera! Stag 
War Plans Division, told the 
what was the matter with the Ai 
ice and recommended remedies, | 
pal among which was increased 
cial support. The facts were made pub- 
lie in the spring of 1923. In the two 
years intervening, nothing has 
done toward increasing financia 
port, although the aviators hay: 
publicly discussed for many frantic 
weeks during each of these two years 
Front page sensations and alleged in. 
subordination do not bring sober study 
of functions and finance. 


vorld 
Serv- 
rinci- 
finan- 


been 
sup- 


been 


6. We are now entering a new pe 
riod with regard to military expendi 
tures. Equipment in use and clothing 
being worn and changes in conditions 
have brought the War Department to 
a point where it is no longer possible 
to live off World War surpluses. There 
are no surpluses any longer. It has 
been officially estimated that even if 
the personnel and housing and mate- 
rial problems discussed above are not 
taken up and pushed, it will cost the 
Army about $10,000,000 a year more 
to live in the future just as it has been 
living in the past, with deteriorating 
ammunition, defenseless harbors, rust- 
ing coastal installations, depleted units, 
rotting and inadequate quarters, and 
superficial training. 

For five years the Army has been 
battling along, fighting a 
against inefficiency that grows in in- 
tensity from year to year. At the end 
of the five-year period, a full and frank 
consideration is needed. A sensible 


struggle 


study of the whole proposition will re- 
veal where best to direct the aid and 
how to distribute it, mindful of the 
wise words of that Quartermaster (ien- 
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eral who saw the results of our last 
fag-waving entrance into conflict: ‘‘A 
country whieh adopts a policy of neg- 
lecting, in time of peace, to prepare 
for war, insists upon the utmost econ- 
omy as regards money matters and 
adopts a most improvident and waste- 
ful extravagance of time. When such 
a country is later forced into war, it 
necessarily is compelled to reverse its 
action and, in order to provide for the 
troops in the short time available, must 
exercise economy as to time and be ex- 
travagant as regards money.”’ 

The Air Service is not the only 
branch of the Army in a bad way. It 
simply happens to have a statement- 
issuing officer. Every branch of the 
service is below strength, and is try- 
ing loyally to do all it ean towards the 
general plan. 

The Army would welcome a serious 
investigation of the entire military 
problem. It is five years since Con- 
gress concerned itself deeply over mili- 
tary policies and plans. A committee 
of Congress or a civilian committee, 
composed of veterans and publicists 
and legislators, might well conduct an 
exhaustive study of the entire defense 
needs of the nation, of the act of 1920, 
and of the facilities available in pres- 
ent appropriations or in the treasury 
of the country for earrying out the 
provisions of that act. 


Citizens of the United States and 


their representatives in Congress have 
not been sufficiently informed as to the 
true facts of the case. With inade- 
quate resources a Regular Army of 
118,000 has been trying to do the work 
originally plotted out for an army of 
280,000. It is cracking under the 
strain. A new diagnosis is needed and 
a new prescription. The prescription 
should take the form of a definite pro- 
gram and clear assurances of a ten- 
year or twenty-year schedule, on which 
various projects might be allotted pri- 
ority, but in which all the urgent needs 
of the three components of the Army 
might find proper place. The hour has 
indubitably come for a full and free 
consideration. Let us lay aside poli- 
ties. Let us lay aside such catch-words 
as ‘‘economy’’ and ‘‘pacifists’’ and 
‘‘elerical reds’’ and get down to brass 
tacks. Let us see what we have and 
what we need. Let us have the whole 
matter thrashed out once and for all. 
If we are to continue to live in disrepu- 
table hovels for the rest of our lives, 
doing a maximum of manual labor in 
upkeep of military posts and the like 
with a minimum of training as a mili- 
tary force, and to drill with pow- 
derless rifles, let us know it. If we are 
to be a respected and an efficient basic 
organization capable for war-time ex- 
pansion, let us know that too, and be 
properly prepared for the tasks that 
will come when America again needs 
efficient defenders. 
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Regular Army Strength Declines! 


‘“*Great!’’ say the High-Salaried Secretaries of the Peace-at-any-Price 8 





HE graph on this page 
shows the decline in 
numbers 


of the en- 
listed strength of 
the Regular Army 


(exclusive of Philip- 
pine Seouts) during 
the fiscal 
1925. 

The authorized en- 
listed personnel is 
125,000 men, but this number has not 
been maintamed because there has been 
insufficient money appropriated for the 
upkeep. There are fluctuations of 
strength owing to the varying ability 
to obtain recruits to fill the ranks; 
however, the ‘‘recruiting strength,’’ 
that is, the authorized number above 
which the Army cannot be recruited, 


year of 








approaches the actual strength very 
closely. 

At the present time the enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Regular Army numbers 
118,000, and the maximum allowable 


number is about reached. This feyr 
is controlled by the money whi: 
been appropriated for paying and 
feeding the Army, and for other ex 


penses for upkeep. 


1 
nas 


A sharp decline in 
strength is expected for the remainder 
of the 1926 fiseal year. 
Organizations of the Regular Arm, 
are obliged to operate with skeleton 
commands. Besides seriously affecting 
their training programs 
units are unable to provide the demon 
stration units for the civilian compo 
nents of the Army which they train 
The following letter by a Reserve offi 
eer, published in the New York Her 
ald-Tribune on August 21, 1925, is 
quoted to give an idea of the situation 


own 


, 
These 


Being a member of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, I was ealled for active 
service, along with about sixty other 
officers, and attached to one of the 
Regular regiments for training. This 
regiment was one of the famous reg 
ments of our so-called ‘‘Army’’ and 
suffered the first casualties of our en 
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to the war. What a 
ence from that once 
outfit! Its personnel 

w so low that it ean 
muster enough men to 

rm its regular police 
Each night we passed in 
w with two and three 
ton squads to a com- 

In order to give the 
Reserve officers practice in 
ng a company we had 
take all the men in a bat- 
n and then we could not 
full war-strength com- 


We went on field maneu- Jan. 
representing a regiment 19Y Y. 
ction. Imagine, if you 
the instruction gained by 

ising about six men to rep- 
esent a platoon, eighteen 
men a company and about 
four men to represent a 
talion. 
lo secure this number all 
men had to be used except 
the cooks. No men were al- 
ved in barracks or head- ; 
rters to take care of the The Decreasing Regular Army 
clerical work. Enlisted strength, including Philippine Scouts, for 
The officer personnel was January, 1921, 220,836; January, 1922, 137,766; July, 
just as depleted, second lieu- 1925, 125,213 
tenants in command of com- 
nies, and even a second lieutenant loads of medals and decorations, but 
s regimental adjutant. they were plainly discouraged. 








It was very distressing to see the low 
morale of the enlisted men under such 
conditions. Many of these chaps had effect,’’ say the radicals and the paci 
made fine records in France and had _ fists. 


® 


Many an American soldier lost his life in the World 


*‘Fine! Our propaganda is having 


War because he was untrained, because he did not 
know the technique of war, because his country in 
time of peace had failed to provide a sound defense 
poliey. 











TheNational Guard—First LineTroops 


By Major General Creed C. Hammond’ 





WELLRE G U- 
LATED militia 
being necessary to the 
security of a free 
State, the right of the 
people to keep and 
bear arms shall not 








tion speak their 
minds wisely 6n the question of na- 
tional defense. Through all the years 
down to the present day, the ideal of 
well-trained citizen- 


attitude toward the ‘‘militia’’ unt 
1903, when the Dick Bill was passed 
by Congress as an attempt to organize 
the State’s militia on a systematic 
basis, and it took the Spanish War ty 
bring that about. 

Since then the Government has given 
official recognition to the ‘‘organized 
militia’’ as a potent force in the system 
of national defense, and in 1916 the 
Congress passed a national defense 
act which changed the Organized Mili- 
tia to the National Guard—the Na. 
tional Guard of the United States and 

of the several States 





soldiery has been held 
before the people of 
the United States as 
the best and most eco- 
nomical method of 
securing adequate de- 
fense to the nation 
and to its component 


The theory 


people willing to pro- 
tect its government is 
in conformity with our 
entire national ideal.— 
Hon. John W. Weeks. 


With the eall to the 
Mexican border fol- 
lowed by the call to 
the World War serv- 
ice, came the realiza- 
tion that preparation 
of the Nationa! 
Guard as a part of 


of a free 





States. 

A brief glance into history will show 
that our dependence in all wars has 
been placed on the citizen soldier. 
Never has he failed to give of his best 
to the country’s defense, but reciproc- 
ity in the matter of giving has often 
been lacking. The people as a nation 
have relied upon the citizen as an in- 
dividual for protection in time of 
trouble, but the citizen as a soldier has 
not found the people as a nation as 
generous in assistance in time of peace 
as they are insistent for protection in 
time of war. 

‘*Out of sight, out of mind,’’ might 
well have been applied to the nation’s 


the defense 
was a basic necessity. Laulled into a 
sense of security by her isolated geo- 
graphic location, the United States had 
neglected her defense system in spite 
of repeated warnings of her military 
leaders. When an emergency arose 
quite naturally the ‘‘police 
ealled,’’ and just as they had always 
done, the National Guard responded. 
Then the nation awoke to the fact that 
here was a force, at least partially 
trained and equipped, ready for serv- 
ice, upon which some reliance could be 
placed. The Regular Army, efficient. 
well-trained, equipped, stepped quickly 
into the breach, but the handicap of 


system 


were 





* Chief, Militia Bureau, War Department. 
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apathy had reduced it in size to the 
place where its numbers were inade- 
quate, and the ‘‘home-town boys,’’ the 
citizens who had drilled once a week 
in the village streets, were called upon 
to earry a part of the burden for the 
nation. 

No need to give the history of the 
National Guard in the World War. 
Suffice it to say that of the 29 di- 
visions which took part in active opera- 
tions in France, 11 were National 
Guard, 11 were National Army and 7 
were Regular Army; out of a total ad- 
vanee against the enemy by the Amer- 
icans of 782 kilometers, the Guard Di- 
visions made 285 kilometers; out of 
63,079 prisoners captured by Ameri- 
eans, the Guard took 22,753. Out of 
a total of 46,739 Americans killed in 
action, the Guard lost 18,238, and out 
of a total of 230,664 wounded, they had 
97,294. 

After the close of the World War 
the Congress, in consultation with the 
best military minds of the country, and 
heeding the lessons of the war and 
studying the records of the Guard and 
other civilian troops very wisely pro- 
duced the amended National Defense 
Act of 1920, which is the only compre- 
hensive military policy ever given to 
the country. This act changed the 
status of the National Guard from a 
Reserve force to that of a first line 
force. It further provided additional 
Federal funds for arming, equipping, 
training and paying the National 
Guard, and in consideration of these 
set certain requirements as to efficiency 
which the National Guard must attain 
and maintain. 

The National Guard set out upon its 
task. Its organization was to consist 
of 18 Infantry and 4 Cavalry divisions, 
with certain auxiliary troops. The Na- 


tional Defense Act set the total peace 
strength of the National Guard at 800 
for each Senator and Representative in 
Congress, but arranged for the attain- 
ment of that goal on a sliding seale. 

Well knowing that the States and 
nation do not desire the expense bur- 
den of this number at this time, the Na- 
tional Guard of the country asked to 
have this reduced to 250,000 for the 
time being, which is the minimum 
strength our Guard authorities believe 
to be safe for defense purposes. 

A year ago the Guard reached a 
strength close to 190,000, and this 
coupled with an increased attendance 
at armory drills caused a fear that if 
the growth was not checked a deficit in 
funds might possibly occur. The ree- 
ognition of new units was, therefore, 
stopped, enlistments curtailed, and the 
number of armory drills reduced. This 
drastic action caused a loss of 8,000 
troops, whereas under favorable condi- 
tions the Guard would easily have 
passed 200,000. 

This all had a very depressing effect 
on the Guard and State officials, par- 
ticularly those States whose appropri- 
ations had provided for armory facil- 
ities and the State’s share of meeting 
the War Department’s allocation of 
National Guard troops that they were 
to organize and maintain. Some felt 
that faith had not been kept with them. 
Nearly every State was blocked with 
incomplete organizations. Some regi- 
ments, for instance, lacking only a 
headquarters or service company or a 
medical detachment, or some other key 
unit necessary to their proper func- 
tioning. 

Such a state of affairs had created 
much dissatisfaction. National Guard 
authorities were striving to create for 
the national defense a citizen com- 
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ponent of the Army of the United 
States which would be recognized as a 
well-balanced, trained, and equipped 
force ready for immediate service. En- 
thusiasm was high and cooperation was 
forthcoming in all localities. To have 
a restriction placed upon them after a 
practical plan had been put in opera- 
tion and to be forced to stop all pro- 
gressive action toward completion of 
that plan, was a hard blow. 

Tactically the restrictions were un- 
sound. The Infantry divisions by all 
means should have their units organ- 
ized, so that in the event of an emer- 
gency by a quick and orderly expan- 
sion to war strength, they can prompt- 
ly take their positions. And even with 
this it must be remembered that two- 
thirds of the men and one-third of the 
officers will be new, which makes it all 
the more vital that we now organize 
all units and have a few trained lead- 
ers with as much training and equip- 
ment as it is possible to secure. 

On August 31, 1925, the strength of 
the National Guard was: Officers, 11,- 
681; warrant officers, 144; enlisted 
men, 169,894, an aggregate of 181,719. 
The number of units, exclusive of head- 
quarters, 2,958. Number of headquar- 
ters, 722. 

This represents about 82 per cent of 
the units required to furnish the com- 
plete 18 Infantry and 4 Cavalry di- 
visions and auxiliary troops. 

The Guard is directed not to exceed 
183,519 nor to hold more than 48 
armory drills during this fiscal year. 
The minimum authorized by law is 48 
and the maximum is 60. The limit of 
48 will scarcely permit units to assem- 
ble once each week, because only two 
weeks can be taken out of the 52 weeks 
in the year for the summer camp 
period which leaves 50 for drills. 


Armory instruction is difficult enous) 
in any event, but unless schedules can 
be drawn to permit of progressive jn. 
struction for each week in the year, 
the unit commander is faced with even 
greater difficulty. 

Field training is now limited to 1)- 
day camps during the summer months 
Formerly there were provided schools 
of instruction to precede the camps, 
at which time programs and schedules 
were put in shape and discussed so 
that a minimum of time was required 
at the start of the camp period before 
actual work was begun. 

Formerly rifle practice was encour 
aged by holding State competitions fol- 
lowed by the National Rifle Matches. 
This year there were no State competi- 
tions, and if rumors are true, there wil! 
be no National Matches next year. 

Under the division plan of organiza- 
tion it was necessary to allocate to each 
State certain non-combatant troops as 
well as combatant. The Nationa! 
Guard is primarily a State force in 
time of peace and is used for local pro- 
tection. Unless each State is _per- 
mitted to complete the organization of 
its own forces, it is left without that 
protection which the constitution au- 
thorizes it to have. The National De- 
fense Act prohibits the organization o! 
troops other than those expressly in- 
dicated therein. 

The National Guard appropriation 
for this year is $31,466,206. Practi- 
cally one-third is for the field training 
in the summer camps. About one-thir: 
is required for armory drill pay. The 
remaining one-third of the appropria- 
tion is divided between forage for 10,- 
300 horses for mounted troops; for pay 
of caretakers for the horses and for 
motorized units; for sending Nationa! 
Guard officers to service schools; for 
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travel of Regular Army personnel on If it takes all of the present appro- 
duty with the Guard; for transporta- priation to operate less than 185,000 
tion of equipment to the States; for troops on a restricted drill and training 
purchase of supplies and equipment _ basis, and if it is impossible to complete 
for field service, and other general ex- the organization of units already start- 
penses, ed and recognized which are vitally 





American Labor and Preparedness 


MAN who is a wage earner and honorably 
working at his trade or calling to support 

=] himself and those dependent upon him, has 
not only the right to become a citizen soldier, but that 
right must be unquestioned. 

The militia, i. e., the citizen soldiery of the several 
States in our country, supplies what otherwise might 
take its place, a large standing army. 

The difference between the citizen soldiery of the 
United States and the large standing armies of many 
European countries is the difference between a re- 
public and a monarchy—it is the difference between 
the conception of liberty and tyranny. 

While organized labor stands against the arbitra- 
ment of international or internal disputes by force 
of arms, yet we must realize we have not yet reached 
the millennium; that in the age in which we live we 
have not the choice between armed force and absolute 
disarmament, but the alternative of a large standing 
army, and a small one supplemented by a volunteer 
citizen soldiery—the militia of our several States.— 
Declaration by the American Federation of Labor. 














That item of purchase of supplies is 
an important once. After the war 
there were on hand in various depots 
and arsenals large accumulations of 
war stocks of various kinds. These 
were placed on what is called the ‘‘ free 
list’? and issued to units of the Na- 
tional Guard without reimbursement. 
These stocks are practically depleted. 
When they are gone it will be neces- 
sary to purchase them from National 
Guard appropriations. 


needed to provide both State and Na- 
tional security, how will it be possible 
to operate even the present Guard on 
the same amount of money when the 
cost of supplies must be added to the 
present expenditure? That is the burn- 
ing question. 

All of our Government authorities do 
not seem to be agreed as to just what 
our military establishment should con- 
sist of. If the Regular Army, National 
Guard and Reserves knew what their 
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strengths were to be and the approxi- 
mate amount of funds to be appropri- 
ated annually for the next four years 
or a definite period, we would know 
where we are ‘‘at.’’ In the interests 
of efficiency and economy this is highly 
desirable. What we need is stabiliza- 
tion and balanced organizations in the 
National Guard with definite knowl- 
edge of our future allowances, strengths 
and limitations. 

We must not forget that the National 
Guard is now a first-line force. That 
in the event of a hurried emergency 
the very life of the country might de- 


pend upon the quick mobilizatio) of 
the Guard to assist our Regular broth. 
ers. If these two vital forces are over. 
whelmed at the outset, then it is too 
late. A longer war at tremendous cost 
of lives and money is then inevitable. 
It is apparent that these two first-line 
components must be given every assis- 
tance possible and be kept prepared to 
bear the brunt of the first and possibly 
the deciding action. The National 
Guard strives to build good citizens as 
well as good soldiers and they ask that 
the nation keep faith with them, as 
theirs is a service of patriotism and 
good citizenship. 





D 


A Voice from the South 


Now that Congress is again to meet shortly, natur- 
ally it will be harrassed from every side for more ap- 
propriations. But it would be a pitiable thing if a 
reasonable preparedness, such as is contemplated by 
the best and only program ever devised by this Gov- 
ernment for years of peace, should be dealt with 
stingily. If the capstone of the military establish- 
ment—the Regular Army—is cut down, it follows 
naturally that the National Guard and the Reserve 
organizations will likewise suffer—and even the R. O. 
T. C. units established to save the youth of this nation 
from growing up without patriotism and backbone. 

This must not be. Americans must be aroused 
sufficiently at least to watch their Congress and see 
that it does not leave them unprotected in the midst 
of hazards that still exist as surely as they did before 
the World War.—Birmingham News. 














The Organized Reserves 
By Brigadier General John Ross Delafield,’ Ord. Res. 


HE three elements, 
the Regular Army, 
the National Guard 
and the Munitions 
Reserve, are funda- 
mentally essential for 
our national defense. 
They take much time 
to prepare and there- 








kept in readiness. 
But they will not of themselves give 
us adequate national defense. Even 
as they are today we are not much 
better off than before the World War. 

The great new feature that when 
added to the above mentioned elements 
does give us adequate national defense 
is the Organized Reserves. This is the 
great body of citizens trained and clas- 
sified as Thomas Jefferson would have 
had it, for we recall his words: ‘‘It 
proves more forcibly the necessity of 
obliging every citizen to be a soldier. 
This was the ease with the Greeks and 
Romans and must be that of every free 
state. We must train and classify the 
whole of our male citizens and make 
military instruction a regular part of 
collegiate edueation. We can never be 
safe until this is done.”’ 

(nder the present plan for the Or- 
ganized Reserves, however, only those 
things are done which cannot be done 
in a reasonable time after the declara- 
tion of war. The elements that are 
provided for in the Organized Reserves 
are principally the following: 

1. The selection of officer personnel 
in sufficient numbers. Not less than 


162,000 officers are required for the six- 
army plan, which would give us a force 
about as big as we had during the 
World War. To these might be added 
the 55,000 replacements probably re- 
quired in the first year of the war. It 
is always hard to pick men with those 
qualities of leadership required for an 
officer, and it requires much time to 
find so many. Here the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps, with its 110,000 
students in our schools and colleges, 
and the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps, with their 35,000 students each 
summer, are invaluable. For they are 
our best agency for selecting and ini- 
tially training of young Reserve offi- 
cers. 

2. The training and instruction of 
these men so as to make and keep them 
capable officers. It takes four years 
at West Point to make a second lieu- 
tenant out of a picked young man who 
gives all his time to it. But here we 
have the task of making officers of va- 
rious grades up to colonel, yes, and 
sometimes general officers, out of men 
who can give only a small part of their 
time to training and learning. Ob- 
viously, here is something which re- 
quires a very great amount of time to 
get and keep in readiness. Many Re- 
serve officers had training in the World 
War, or in the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, or Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps, but this must be kept 
up and completed. Without officers 
who have the power of leadership and 
who are well trained there can hardly 
be success in war. The green officer 
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fails to gain his objective and needless- 
ly sacrifices his men. 


3. The third element which takes 
much time is organization. Every- 
thing must be so arranged that when 
war comes every officer will know his 
assigned place and go to it at once 
without further instruction, and so 
that when the enlisted men volunteer 
or are drafted, each will find his place 
promptly and proceed with his train- 
ing to become a soldier. This organiza- 
tion is territorial so that the groups 
of officers for each unit are already liv- 
ing where their enlisted men are to 
come from; and so that these officers 
are organized and trained together to 
be the officers of that unit. This or- 
ganization of officers, territorially by 
units, and the assignment of the right 
men to the right places is a matter of 
great difficulty and one that requires 
many months. 

Assuming that all the foregoing have 
been accomplished, there would remain 
only the assembling and training of the 
enlisted men, the distribution of sup- 
plies and arms, and the gathering of 
the smaller into larger units. 

In order to get a fair estimate of the 
effectiveness of this plan it is impor- 
tant to learn generally the present 
status of each of these essentials for na- 
tional defense that take much time to 
create and are hard to maintain. 

The Regular Army is on a much bet- 
ter and more effective basis than be- 
fore the War. Its proportionately 
greater increase in the number of offi- 
cers is due to the need for officers to 
serve with the civilian components and 
the larger overhead of the War Depart- 
ment caused by the addition of the 
civilian components and accompanying 
activities to our national defense estab- 


lishment. The organizations of the 
War Department and of the Genera! 
Staff have been brought up to the ney 
requirements, and the work is being 
ably conducted. The various schools 
of the Army are well taught and give 
instruction to the necessary numbers 
of officers. The units of the Army are 
at least as well trained as before the 
war. The care and instruction of the 
civilian components are well earried on 
by the Regular Army officers and en- 
listed men assigned to this work. The 
morale is good. All this vast military 
work of the Regular Army is carried 
on with an annual appropriation of 
about $224,000,000 of which all but a 
small proportion is consumed in the 
pay of the officers and men. The prin- 
cipal difficulties seem to be, lack of 
good housing for officers and men at 
various garrisons and posts, insuffi 
cient defenses at Panama and the Ha- 
waiian Islands, and lack of sufficient 
funds to enable officers and men as- 
signed to the civilian components, 
other than the National Guard, to do 
their work. The last is principally in 
the funds required for the travel ex- 
penses of such officers and needed for 
the commutation of quarters and sub- 
sistence of enlisted men so assigned. 
This shortage of funds, comparatively 
small though it be, is very serious as it 
vitally affects the organization and effi 
ciency of the Reserves. There is in 
some branches of the Regular Army, 
notably the air service, a strong desire 
to build themselves to such strength 
that they would be an effective element 
in national defense without the inclu- 
sion of the civilian components. Ap- 
propriations cannot, however, be made 
for such purposes without endanger- 
ing the whole plan of national defense 
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for this would logically eall for the 
similar building up of all the other 
branches of the Army. 

The Munitions Reserves are ade- 
quate, or nearly so, but are not being 
kept up for lack of funds. In a few 
vears’ time the deterioration and obso- 
Sane nee will eause a serious gap in our 
national defense. Congress 
makes mueh greater provision for an- 


Unless 


nual replacements it will become neces- 
sary to appropriate a huge sum of 
money for this purpose at a later date, 
or to abandon our plan of national de- 
fense for lack of this fundamental ele- 
ment. Men without arms are useless 
against a well equipped enemy. 

The National Guard is far stronger, 
better organized, and better equipped, 
than before the war. This part of the 
first line of defense, is not, however, 
strong enough and should be built up. 
It would be a true economy to increase 
the annual National Guard appropria- 
tions now amounting to about $30,000,- 
000. 

In the Organized Reserves the 
growth has been rapid indeed since the 
passage of the Act in 1920. There are 
now about 90,000 Reserve officers, ex- 
cluding National Guard officers who 
have taken Reserve commissions. The 
numbers of Reserve officers are increas- 
ing year by year at a satisfactory rate. 
The territorial units of the Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Armies, are more than 
80 per cent completed as far as offi- 
cer personnel is concerned. To these 
have been added about 5,400 enlisted 
reservists. About sixty per cent of the 
reserve Officers have had war service 
and a large part of the balance are 
graduates of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps and of the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps. It is found 


that these unit organizations do not 
prosper, and in many eases do not come 
into existence unless a Regular Army 
officer is assigned to each regimental 
and larger unit either as chief of staff 
or executive officer. In order that 
these officers may have time to do their 
difficult work, it is necessary that at 
least one able enlisted clerk be assigned 
with each such unit to take care of 
routine. 

These Reserve officers have no means 
for training themselves and depend 
entirely on the Regular Army for 
training and instruction. They are 
generally being trained by units, either 
in unit camps or by being associated 
with Regular Army or National Guard 
units. This training is excellent but 
lasts only for fifteen days each year, 
and as the appropriations are not large 
enough to permit the training of more 
than about 16,000 officers each year it 
takes several years before the officers 
even of combatant units come around 
to training again. The training for 
more than fifteen days is given at the 
special service schools of the Army, the 
Command and General Staff School, 
the Army War College, duty on the 
General Staff, duty with the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps, and air serv- 
ice training. About 615 officers get 
this training each year under the ap- 
propriations as they now are. Such 
training is essential to fit officers for 
the higher positions of command and 
for the more difficult assignments, The 
small appropriation of only about 
$400,000 is not enough, for many more 
officers should receive such training 
every year. 

The only other instruction Reserve 
officers get is on inactive status. This 


is given mostly by correspondence 
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courses and to a much less extent by 
lectures at meetings of officers through- 
out the country. Many staff corps offi- 
cers get no other instruction and many 
Reserve officers get no training or in- 
struction whatever. 

The First, Second and Third Armies 
are intended to be made up from Regu- 
lar Army and National Guard troops 
as far as they will go and then com- 
pleted with Organized Reserve units 
created for this purpose and made up 
of selected officers. These Reserve 
units have not yet been organized. It 
will require about 28,000 Reserve offi- 
cers to complete them. 

The Organized Reserves represent 
eighty per cent of the defense of our 
country as at present planned. The 
$9,000,000 required for its support will 
be used entirely for training. Only a 
very small part is required for the 
rental and maintenance of unit head- 
quarters and for expenses incident to 
keeping up the organization of the 
units. 

This then is in outline our national 
defense as it exists today. The Regu- 
lar Army and War Department, the 
National Guard, and the Munitions Re- 
serve, each have serious limitations as 
they. exist today and these are due en- 
tirely to lack of funds. But all three 
are in the main in good enough condi- 
tion to accomplish their objects. The 
crucial point is the Organized Reserve. 
Will that also accomplish its mission 
or will it fail? If it fails, we are left 
again without national defense. 

The weak points are (1) how to get 
enough training, (2) maintenance and 
efficiency of unit organizations. It is 
open to question whether the training 
now given, if given all Reserves every 
year, is sufficient to keep combatant 


officers qualified for the duties « their 
assignments. The test is now being 
made to determine whether efiicjeyoy 
can be maintained by these short pe. 
riods of training. It will take 4 num. 
ber of years to find this out, and the 
Reserve officers themselves are most jp. 
terested in the test. But there js q 
much more serious weakness in the 
training of the Reserves and that js 
the limiting of the number to be train. 
ed each year through lack of appro. 
priation of sufficient funds. Under 
the appropriations heretofore made not 
more than 17,000 officers ean be train. 
ed for fifteen days and 615 for more 
than fifteen days, each year. This js 
only about one-fourth of the combatant 
officers in the Organized Reserves. So 
that now a Reserve officer only gets 
fifteen days training every fourth year. 
There can be no doubt that this to- 
gether with the inactive status instruc. 
tion is not enough training to keep 
these officers fit for their assignments. 
Here lies a great, perhaps the greatest, 
danger to our national defense. It can 
be cured by adding the comparatively 
small sum of about $6,000,000 to the 
present $3,674,800 annual appropria- 
tion for the Organized Reserves. Even 
then the appropriation would be only 
about $9,674,800, which is less than 
one-third the annual appropriation of 
more than $30,000,000 for the National 
Guard, and yet it determines whether 
our country shall! have national defense 
or not. It is sometimes asserted that 
not more than one-quarter of the com- 
batant unit Reserve officers wil! take 
training each year. I am satisfied that 
this statement has no foundation in 
fact. Everywhere there is the insistent 
and unsatisfied demand of Reserve ofti- 
eers for training. The only cure for 
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this first diffieulty is to be found in 
the inerease by Congress of the appro- 
priations. 

The second weak place, namely, the 
maintenanee of the organization and 
efficiency of the units of the Organ- 
ized Reserves, is as intimately depen- 
dent on the Regular Army as is the 
training of the Reserves. Experience 
has repeatedly demonstrated that no 
units of the Organized Reserves can 
long survive or maintain their morale 
unless efficient Regular Army officers 
are assigned to each regimental or 
equivalent unit and to each higher 
unit. These executive officers of regi- 
ments and chiefs of staff of divisions, 
ete., must also have sufficiently skilled 
clerical assistance and adequate head- 
quarters within their unit areas, else 
they eannot successfully do their work. 
The reason why these Regular Army 
officers and their establishments are 
necessary is because such units, each 
require for their maintenance, organi- 
zation, and instruction, the entire time 
of an able and well trained officer. Re- 
serve officers gifted with the ability to 
command such units are invariably 
busy men generally of large affairs in 
civil life. They cannot give the time 
required for the conduct of their units. 
The Organized Reserve requires more 
than 700 Regular Army officers for as- 
signments to its units. Hitherto only 
540 officers have so been assigned and 
not less than sixty of these are of lit- 
tle use to the Reserves for they have 
also other duties to perform for the 
‘egular Army. So there are now only 
about 480 Regular Army officers as- 
signed out of the 700 absolutely re- 
quired for duty with the Organized 
Reserves. There is the same shortage 
of Regular Army enlisted men assigned 


for duty with the Organized Reserves. 
Out of about 700 required only 421 are 
assigned. This condition is due to 
three causes: (1) The existing shortage 
of Regular Army officers so that there 
are not enough to perform all required 
duties; (2) lack of sufficient mileage 
to enable Regular Army officers to 
travel about and do their work for the 
Reserves whose smaller units are scat- 
tered far and wide throughout the 
country; (3) lack of funds for commu- 
tation of quarters and subsistence for 
enlisted men so assigned. These con- 
ditions can only be corrected by in- 
creasing the number of commissioned 
officers in the Regular Army and by 
increasing the moneys allotted to these 
officers and to enlisted men while on 
duty with the Organized Reserves. 
The additional appropriations required 
have not so far as I know been com- 
puted. Though considerable in amount 
they would be small compared to the 
benefits received in return. 


There is a very real danger to na- 
tional defense in the situation as it now 
stands. For if for lack of sufficient 
funds for their training or to maintain 
their organization the Organized Re- 
serves fail then we would quickly drop 
back to the defenseless position we were 
in before the World War. Small addi- 
tional appropriations by Congress 
made annually will easily overcome 
these difficulties and insure the 
strength and efficiency of the Organ- 
ized Reserves. The responsibility rests 
with Congress to determine whether we 
shall have national defense or not. The 
question of economy and taxation is 
not affected for the additional appro- 
priations required are but a small part 
indeed of the budget. 














The Lean and Fat 


By Frederick Palmer 


(In the American Legion Weekly.) 


DVERSITY frees us from one danger which is the curse of 

prosperity. Too much wealth has always made a nation 
Se) fat as surely as overeating makes an individual fat. It was 
easy for our forefathers to keep lean. They had to fight for ex- 
istence. Our battle is against luxury and ‘‘easy come, easy go.” 
The lean nations, because they were alert and hardy, have had 
a way of taking their power away from the fat nations just as thie 
lean and hardy individuals outdo the fat individuals. To keep 


our wealth, individual and national, we must keep lean and on 
our toes. 








The National Wealth of the United States in Dollars Per Capita 


As the average wealth has increased, the protection provided has decreased. 
The richer we are the less consideration we give to insuring ourselves that it will 
be protected from foreign aggression. The national wealth for each soldier of 
the Regular Army has increased according to the following: In 1920, $1,022,131; 
in 1921, $1,428,443; in 1922, $2,078,487; in 1923, $2,391,793; in 1924, $2,447,130. In 
other words, in 1924 we gave to each soldier more than twice the responsibility 
that he had in 1920. Do any other nations take such chances with their national 
treasure? Not in the least. What nation today can better afford to provide for 
adequate national defense than the United States? Any school boy can answer 
that question 
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Industrial Defense 
By Brigadier General Guy E. Tripp, Ord. Res.’ 


which the American 
people are coming to 
see is that it is just 
as prudent to be pre- 
pared for defense as 
it is to be prepared 
for peace and that 
the one is just as 
much of a job for 
each citizen as the 
other. They know better than their 
ancestors did that in order to remain 
great and prosperous the nation must 
also be strong enough 


TT 1" ed NE of the great things 











War, resulting in the draft riots of 
1860, and the brisk traffic of that time 
in substitutes. 

Note the difference between the 
Plattsburg system for making officers 
out of civilians inaugurated by General 
Wood and the self-appointed officers 
who raised companies of their own in 
various parts of the United States in 
1860. 


INCREASED MILITARY EFFICIENCY 


And, lastly, observe the complete 
suecess of General Pershing, the first 


and only United 





to defend its political 
rights and territory. 
I say the people know 
this beeause such men 
as you are showing an 
interest in the plans 
preparedness, 
which have been pre- 


for 


Military preparedness 
is as sensible, econom- 
ical and conservative as 
insurance, business pre- 
paredness, or precau- 
tion against disease 


States commander-in- 
chief in the World 
War who demon- 
strated his fitness in 
so many and 
especially by his in- 
flexible determination 
that the American 


ways 





pared by our capable 
and far-seeing Army and Navy officers. 

I have confidence that these plans 
are the best that can be devised for 
establishing our country on a feasible 
preparedness basis with the least pos- 
sible expense ; because, first, they speak 
for themselves; and, next, our Army 
and Navy personnel has increased in 
intelligenee to the same degree that the 
intelligence of the people has increased. 

Compare, if you will, the selective 
draft system adopted in the recent war 
which was conceived by an Army offi- 
cer, General Crowder, to the ill-con- 
ceived methods used during the Civil 


troops should fight 
under their own flag and not be dis- 
persed along the front to make good the 
waste in the allied armies, with the re- 
sult that, when the opportunity came, 
the American troops were a unit, splen- 
didly trained, and made the first and 
only break through the German lines 
and ended the war. Compare the 
steady support of General Pershing 
with the numerous changes in our com- 
the disasters 


which attended these changes in the 


manding officers and 


Civil conflict, and you must conclude 
that the military intelligence of our 





* Chairman, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., in an address before the National 
Republican Club, New York, February 28, 1925. 
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Army and Navy organizations has 
greatly improved in sixty years. 

This then is the type of military or- 
ganization which has devised the plan 
of maintaining a Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, not only in order to 
retain the experienced young officers 
who served in the late war, but also 
supplement them with intelligent 
young men from civic life who will 
likewise be given a military training 
to the end that there will always be in 
this country a skeleton organization of 
officers capable of commanding troops 
in case of war. 


EQUIPMENT VITAL FOR DEFENSE 


But Army men know that officers 
and men are not enough—they must 
be equipped; and, therefore, not the 
least important of their plans is that 
feature which involves industrial pre- 
paredness. It has been demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of even those ardent 
souls who believe that a million men 
ean spring to arms over night, that if 
they did so, there would be no arms to 
spring to, and that it requires time and 
preparation to adequately equip an 
army with the most modern instru- 
ments of war; and, further, that with- 
out such an equipment, an army which 
arrays itself against one so equipped 
simply commits suicide. 

It is not only patriotic for American 
industry to cooperate wholeheartedly 
with the War Department in its plans 
for industrial defense, but it is one of 
the most practical things it can do. 


WAR DISASTROUS TO INDUSTRY 


War lays a heavy hand on industry. 
It consumes its equipment, disorgan- 
izes its labor, upsets normal business 
methods, causes unhealthy and danger- 
ous expansions, exhausts the energies 


of management, and in many other 
ways injures and destroys. 

It is an unmitigated evil. There js 
not a stable industry in the country 
today that was actually benefited py 
the last war, in spite of immense sales 
and in many cases enormous prices. 

We cannot hope, of course, to 
eliminate completely these destructive 
effects of war. 

War is never welcomed by a nation 
like our own; but, if it comes, industry 
must bear its share of the burdens 
But at least we can try to reduce these 
burdens to the lowest possible mini- 
mum; and, if we succeed, not only in- 
dustry but the nation at large wil! gain 
greatly thereby. 


PRACTICAL PLANS FOR DEFENSE 


The industrial defense plans of the 
War Department are the direct result 
of our recent unpleasant experiences, 
and form by far the most promising 
solution to the problem of rapid indus- 
trial mobilization that has yet been put 
forward. 

They give to each manufacturer spe- 
cific information as to what he will be 
expected to do in an emergency and 
permit him to work out at his leisure 
the most effective way of doing it. 

In a word, they make possible the 
doing of good work for the nation un- 
der the best possible conditions instead 
of forcing the turning out of bad work 
under the worst possible conditions. 

Especially they eliminate as far as 
such a thing can be done, the fly-by- 
night manufacturer, who upset mar- 
kets, cornered supplies, pre-empted 
labor, clogged transportation, did poor 
work, and was the real profiteer dur- 
ing the late war. 

With these plans fully developed, 
American industry will be master of 
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its own situation and, if put to the test 
will go at its work calmly but rapidly 
and without hysteria or visions of sud- 
den wealth. 

Four or five more years of this kind 
of experimentation will probably be 
needed before we can be satisfied that 
all is shipshape. Therefore, we shall 
only have to keep the machinery well 
oiled and provide for new develop- 


ments. 


PACIFIST FALLACIES 


| wish it were true that unprepared- 
ness was a guarantee of peace. That 
would be an easy and simple way to 
stop wars. But in all history there is 
not a ease where a nation was ever 
saved from attack by its weakness. We 
ourselves have given the theory of un- 
preparedness the most thorough trials; 
we have never been prepared for war, 
and yet we have had at least two wars 
in every generation since the founding 
of the Republic. 

I agree that huge armaments, espe- 
cially when they are under the control 
of an irresponsible autocrat, constitute 
a menace to the peace of the world, 
because he, having the power and the 
ability, is likely to try his hand. It is 
the fear of something of this sort that 
inspires the pacifist in his endeavors to 
obstruet all undertakings of a military 
charaeter. But, as far as we are con- 
cerned, the fears of the pacifist are 
groundless for two reasons: In the 


first place, there is no autocratic power 
in the United States; and, secondly, 
our preparedness plans are directly 
opposed to the piling up of armaments. 
What is advocated, on the contrary, is 
the maintenance of a skeleton organiza- 
tion of volunteer Reserve officers with- 
out pay, who live their civil life ex- 
actly as they would if they were not 
officers, and the plan for the rapid 
production of war material. But this 
industrial preparedness plan is one 
which, if put into operation, will have 
so profound an effect on the daily lives 
of every one that no one would have 
the temerity to start it except under 
circumstances of the gravest national 
danger. 

These plans do not constitute a chal- 
lenge to any foreign nation. The only 
possible reply that even the most ag- 
gressive of our neighbors can make to 
it is to initiate similar systems them- 
selves. To this we would not have the 
slightest objection; we could see in it 
no danger to ourselves and would 
freely concede that it was not only 
their right but their duty to take such 
effective defensive measures. 

Hence we have nothing to lose and 
everything to gain by cooperating 
wholeheartedly in these plans. Amer- 
ican industry, I feel sure, holds these 
views, and I venture to guarantee here 
that it will make every proper effort to 
bring these vitally important plans to 
perfection. 





= are three possible solutions of our defense problem—to wait until 

war comes and pay the full price; to try to prepare hurriedly at great cost 
and waste when war is imminent; and to build according to a program year by 
year, which is the only economical and sound way.—Maj. Gen. John L. Hines. 
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The Dangers of 
“Militarism”> 


The diagram on this page is desivned 
to show the relative numbers of the 
civil population and the Regular Arm, 


of the United States, 


HERE is no danger of militarism 

in this country, certainly not among 
military men. In my elose and inti 
mate contact with Army officers in re 
eent years, I have never heard one of 
them make a single remark whieh could 
be construed as militaristic. The men 
who fight do not want wars—it is only 
those who hope to make a profit out o! 
them. Army officers are strongly for 
peace to the very limit that peace can 
be maintained with honor. 

Our military plans at the War De 
partment are based solely on security, 
not aggression. They are essential for 
defense, utterly unsuited for attack. 
They carry out the mandate of the 
Constitution, ‘‘to provide for the com- 
mon defense.’’ They are not prepara- 
tion for war, but preparation against 
war. Coupled with the duty to defend 
the nation, goes the will for peace with 
honor. 

—Hon. Dwicar F. Davis, 
Secretary of War 
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Patriotism and Pacifism 
By Reverend G. E. Hathaway' 


T will not harm us to 
consider for a mo- 
ment the moral and 
spiritual aspects of 
patriotism ; or to heed 
the claims of national 
security upon our in- 
terests. A man can 
perform no greater 
act than to ‘‘give 
himself to defend his 

country from its foes.’’ This is a di- 

vine act, no matter what the past his- 

It is as 





tory of the recruit has been. 
divine in the person 


Is it inappropriate for me in the 
presence of this heritage of service, sac- 
rifice and victory to sound a warning 
and to summon every man and woman 
to an alert, vigilant, active patriotism? 

The pacifist is now in the saddle, 
ably seconded by the men who preach 
economy. We have very short memo- 
The editor of one 
of our Western newspapers has bidden 


ries in this country. 


us remember that prior to our entrance 
into the World War we listened to the 
pacifist until late in the afternoon of 
the last day. Then he asks, and I am 


going to use his lan- 





of ‘*Buck’’ O’Brien 


guage : 


as in the person of 
Bishop Brent. This 


The lowly Nazerine, “the Prince 
of Peace,” said: “When a strong 
man armed keepeth his pal- 


Do you remember 
how we went finally 


oct te Gamatialle re- ace, his goods are in peace. If into the war? Do 
— ne om ° _ the good ——- of the house had you recall how the 
ligious in its nature. — what nour = — million men sprang 
It is the sort of thing ‘*°/d come, wou ave at thaw 
t is the sort 0 ing watched, and not have suf- to arms! 0 you re- 
which I, and every fered his house to be broken call that they first 
priest and rabbi in through. Be ye therefore ready. drilled with wooden 
7 —_ guns because there 





this fair land, have 
heen trying to teach men and women 
to do—to give their unconditional al- 
legianee to that which is right, good, 
honorable and just. 

The soldier asks nothing for himself. 
His prayer is that he may help or save 
his country. He enlists without con- 
ditions or promises. A great teacher 
has said that ‘‘Faith is action in seorn 
of consequences.’’ The soldier then is 
supremely the man of faith. Can we 
then afford to throw away these sacred 
memories to prate about peace? We 
must never tolerate anything which 


shall dim the lustre of these sublime 
memories. 


were no arms? 

Do you remember the boys who died 
in miserable makeshift hospitals at 
Camp Doniphan and elsewhere because 
there was no organized hospitalization, 
and no proper protection for the men 
against bitter exposure—no warm, ade- 
quate clothing? Do you remember the 
billions in gold which we spent for 
ships which were not finished until 
after the war? The millions we spent 
for airships that never sailed the skies, 
the desperate and costly need of them 
that existed in the Argonne Forest? 

Do you remember the thousands of 
Infantrymen who fell in the French 
forest, fighting German artillery with 
their bare hands, because we hadn’t 
mobilized sufficient power to get more 
of our artillery forward? Do you re- 





* Pastor of the Westminster Unitarian Church, Providence, R. I. Extracts from ser- 


mon delivered November 8, 1925. 
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member that we crossed the sea in bor- 
rowed ships, and fought with borrowed 
guns? Do you remember the dread 
and terror of those days, when, con- 
fronted by grim necessity we sought to 
correct a half century of non-prepared- 
ness by pouring out $40,000,000,000 in 
frantic haste, a great percentage of 
which either went into the pockets of 
the war profiteers, or was dissipated in 
the confusion of our hastily organized 
inefficiency ? 


Still, in spite of all this, we are lis- 
tening to the pacifists, many of whom 
are supported by foreign governments. 
We are listening to the preachers of 
economy, who tell us that we now spend 
as much for defense as we spent before 
the war. This is a sad joke. For until 
1920, Congress never made any attempt 
to fulfill its constitutional duty of pro- 
viding for the common defense. 

What was true in 1917 was equally 
true in 1898, and again in 1861. Ask 
the men who fought in the Spanish- 
American War what it cost them in 
unnecessary hardship and suffering, 
this failure to prepare for emergencies. 
Ask the men of the Civil War. 

How little common sense we use and 
how soon we forget. It is true that 
these discreditable conditions add in- 
creased lustre and glory to the service 
of our defenders on land and sea. Not 
only have they been called upon to 
meet the normal hazards of war—they 
have been forced to surmount handi- 
eaps and to endure hardships, due sole- 
ly to the parsimony and short-sighted- 
ness of the American people. 

Remember—this record is not the 


fault of the War Department. + js 
it due to inefficiency of the Army com. 
mand. It is the fault of the American 
people. In practice we put dollars he- 
fore efficiency, and the same sign above 
lives. Our motto is about to be, ‘‘ Not 
how good, but how cheap.”’ 

Is it gratitude to those who have 
fought and suffered, fought and died, 
to heed those who preach pacifism? 
And so in the presence of the sacred 
memories which make this hour holy, 
in gratitude to the men who have 
fought the wars that are past, I ask 
that you honor, encourage and support 
the men who still stand ready to de- 
fend your homes and altars. 

We have a new Army, 80 per cent of 
it civilian. These men must be trained 
and equipped. It is something very 


* close to blasphemy to ask them to pro- 


tect us, while at the same time we make 
it as perilous, as uncomfortable, as diffi- 
cult as possible. Let me in passing pay 
a tribute to the Regular Army: Fx. 
eellent—too small—mistreated. 


Let us not smother our patriotism at 
the behest of a disloyal pacifism or at 
the sobbing entreaty of a tearful senti- 
mentalism. No real attempt has yet 
been made to organize the world for 
peace. Human nature has not 
changed. The fact that Germany and 
France signed an agreement not to 
fight means very little. 

God forbid that we should ever for- 
get the services of our soldiers and 
sailors on land and sea. Through these 
memories may we be kept wise, sane, 
steady and faithful in our patriotism. 


D 














Importance of the R. O. T. C. 


By Honorable John W. Weeks’ 


N my capacity as Sec- 
retary of War I am 
officially disposed to 
emphasize the impor- 
tance of student mili- 
tary training from 
the standpoint of its 
value to the national 
defense. It means an 
assured supply of 
highly intelligent Re- 
serve officers. It means that the re- 
quirements of national service are to 
have proper consideration in the edu- 
cation of our future 
thinkers and men of 








to the nation. In subjecting themselves 


to the discipline which is essential to 
military teamwork, young men soon 
learn the real secret of modern civili- 
zation which depends upon the com- 
bined action of human beings to com- 
mon ends. 

There is also a distinct moral ad- 
vantage in the contemplation of patri- 
otie service to the nation and in pre- 
paring to meet its obligations. But 
perhaps the greatest benefit of military 
training is found in the opportunity it 
gives a young man to develop his gift 

of leadership and to 





affairs. It means 
that a new ~ public 
value is being de- 
veloped in the gradu- 
ates of our schools 
and colleges. It 
means a more intelli- 


Great nations of the 
world died after they had 
lost their ability to fight 
for their self-preservation 


acquire a sense of 
its responsibility. No 
man can prepare him- 
self to serve his coun- 
try in war without 
making himself more 
valuable for all of the 





gent publie opinion 
with reference to military economics 
and international affairs. This alone 
will justify student military training 
in the minds of all patriotic citizens. 
But student military training does 
not involve a sacrifice for the public 
good without return to the individual. 
It has a positive educational value for 
each student. Our most eminent edu- 
eators have agreed that, aside from its 
physieal benefits, time devoted to the 
military studies in the R. O. T. C., is 
fully entitled to eredit in the general 
scheme of mental culture. The student 
of engineering will be a better civil 
engineer for some knowledge of the 
military applications of his profession 


relations of civil life. 
The student who 
avails himself of the opportunity of- 
fered by the military department of 
this university will graduate a better 
man for himself, for his family and for 
his country. He will go out better pre- 
pared for peace as well as for war. 


MISSION OF THE R. O. T. C. 


It is my good fortune to be the first 
Secretary of War who has been able to 
announce the establishment in time of 
peace of a national defense organiza- 
tion sanctioned by the Congress and 
defined by the President of the United 
States. It has always been understood 
that in the event of serious national 
emergency we would expand a small 





‘Formerly Secretary of War. Extracts from address delivered at Lehigh University. 
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professional peace army into a great 
nonprofessional war army. The defect 
of this policy in the past has been that 
we have always deferred the organiza- 
tion of this national war army until 
danger has actually come. Our new 
national defense law does not change 
the type of this traditional American 
institution. It simply prescribes that 
the defect be corrected—that our tra- 
ditional citizen army be organized in 
time of peace so that the actual units 
which may be required upon mobiliza- 
tion shall be permanently constituted 
and localized. This is the realization 
of Washington’s words to Congress in 
1790, when he said, ‘‘To be prepared 
for war is one of the most effectual 
means of preserving peace. A free 
people ought not only to be armed, but 
disciplined; to which end a uniform 
and well-digested plan is requisite.’’ 

This simplifies and defines the prob- 
lem of preparedness for all of us and 
it particularly defines the purpose and 
objective of the training system in our 
schools and colleges. It has always 
been the mission of the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps to train young 
men to serve as officers in the event of 
emergency. In the past this mission 
has been vague and its obligations un- 
certain. It has always been under- 
stood that they would serve as officers 
in such an army as we might require 
in the event of war. But that army 
did not exist as a vital national insti- 
tution and therefore the Reserve offi- 
cer could have no definite conception 
as to the unit with which he might 
serve or the character of duty which 
might be expected of him. 


DEFINITE DUTY FOR GRADUATES 


With our military policy and or- 
ganization definitely settled by law, the 


_ Te ee 


mission of the Reserve Officers’ ‘rain. 
ing Corps is clarified. We can now 
say that the young men of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps are being 
trained to serve in a definitely organ. 
ized Army of the United States. A ftey 
they receive their Reserve commissions 
they will have an opportunity to join 
definite territorial units organized and 
established in the neighborhood of 
their homes. They will be officers of 
local units of the organized citizen 
army. They will know precisely what 
is to be expected of them upon mobili- 
zation. This will enable each Reserve 
officer with the greatest possible econ- 
omy of time to prepare for his assigned 
mission. This means more definite or- 
ganization for the nation and a more 
precise understanding of the obligation 
incurred by the individual citizen 
soldier. 

When a graduate of the Reserve Off 
cers’ Training Corps receives his com 
mission and returns to his home he will 
find in that vicinity an organization 
either of the National Guard or of the 
Organized Reserves with which he can 
identify himself. His duty of pre- 
paredness will thus crystallize into the 
very definite duty of helping to pre- 
pare this particular organization for 
service in an emergency. When he 
joins this unit he will probably find 
enrolled in it older men of his ac 
quaintance who have served in the 
World War and it will be a part of his 
mission to receive from them and to 
transmit to the future, the experience 
and traditions, of the great war army 
of 1918. He will report to this unit 
as a junior officer but a well defined 
pathway of promotion will be open to 
him, through which, if he has the time, 
the ability and the industry, he can 
prepare himself for the highest rank 
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and the greatest responsibility in any 
future emergency. 

The establishment of this national 
military organization will go far to- 
wards funding the cost of the World 
War as a permanent national invest- 
ment. At several times in our past 
history it has been necessary at great 
cost of money and energy to create a 
great national military organization 
and then, after the emergency, we 
have demolished 


Regular officers have ever had. Con- 
sidering the Army of the United 
States as a whole, the Regular Army 
forms the keystone of the arch. But 
its trained officers and men serving in 
institutions like this and with the Na- 
tional Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves form the cement which binds all 
of the members of the structure into 

one complete and permanent whole. 
Thus we find that the Reserve Offi 
eers’ Training 





that organization 


without making 4 pe Government of the United 

States should “take such meas- 
ures in time of peace as a prudent 
nation should take, not in the in- 
terest of, or with the thought of 
military aggrandizement, or mili- 
tary aggression against other na- to prepare young 
tions, which the sentiment of our 
people and the 
our Government forbid, but in 
the interest of the preservation of 
peace among the nations of the gency. 


any provision for 
making it avail- 
able for the next 
generation that 
may be subjected 
to the burden of 
war. It is the 
great feature of 
our new military 
law that this de- 
fect in our na- 


earth.” 





Corps has a more 
definite mission 
than was antici- 
pated at the time 
of its inception. It 
was proposed then 


men for an unde- 
fined service in the 
event of an emer- 
It now pre- 


fixed policy of 


pares young men 
to be officers in a 








tional policy is 
corrected for all time. 
THE CITIZEN ARMY 

There has been an impression in 
some quarters that the development of 
the citizen army will tend to reduce the 
importance of the Regular Army. It 
is indeed true that by the development 
of effeetive citizen forces, we make it 
possible to reduce our Regular estab- 
lishment to a safe minimum. But the 
development of the citizen army in 
time of peace provides the greatest 
field for constructive work that our 


definitely or gan- 
ized citizen army. The Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps will always be 
one of the most important agencies 
for training our citizen officers but it 
will not be the only agency. Through 
attendance at training camps and by 
actual membership in the Organized 
Reserves and National Guard, any 
young American with sufficient ability 
and industry will be able to prepare 
himself for a commission in the citizen 
army whether he is able to go to col- 
lege or not. 
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The R. O. T. C. 


EAN EVERETT W. LORD, of 
Boston University, discusses 
7" the merits of compulsory mili- 
tary training in his college in a recent 
issue of the Zion’s Herald. Boston 
University was confronted with some 
organized opposition against the mili- 
tary courses last spring, known to have 
been incited by well-known pacifist so- 
cieties which have systematically can- 
vassed the sentiment at all schools 
where military training is offered with 
a view to selecting the most fertile 
fields for concentrating their propa- 
ganda. During the present school 
year efforts have been made to ‘‘ vote 
out’’ the military training at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and the College of 
the City of New York. 
Dean Lord writes as follows: 





That there is on foot a movement to 
abolish compulsory military training 
in American colleges is clearly evident ; 
that the motive behind this movement 
is in general either religious or consci- 
entious is, I believe, open to question. 
I know, for example, that the few stu- 
dent opponents of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps at Boston University 
are neither the most conscientious, nor 
the most religiously inclined, nor the 
most serious minded of our student 
body. On the contrary, the greater 
number of them are irreligious, irre- 
sponsible and indisposed to study. Of 
the remainder, some are hostile to all 
government, and others, a very small 
minority, may be conscientious object- 
ors. And the chief opponents are not 
of the student body affected by the R. 
O. T. C. requirement: they are found 
in other departments of the university, 
or entirely outside the institution. 

* * @ e 

The two-hours weekly drill is the 
only physical exercise that we are able 
to provide for our students. Whether it 


in Our Colleges 


is as good as some other forms °f ex. 
ercise, I do not know, but I do know 
that it has shown marvelously good re. 
sults. I have seen scores of thin-chest. 
ed, round-shouldered, stooping boys be. 
come, with two years of drill, upstand. 
ing, wide-shouldered, and broad-chest- 
ed. And. perhaps fully as important, 
I have seen many more cases where un- 
eouth and unmannerly youngsters 
have, through the military training, 
learned courtesy and manners. 

After a fairly wide and long experi- 
ence with young men of college age, | 
am convinced that one of the qualities 
most needed in this day is the ability 
to carry out orders with promptness 
and exactitude. We do want our 
young people to learn to think for 
themselves, but that does not affect the 
necessity of their recognizing rightful 
authority and learning how to follow 
directions implicitly. The habit of 
self-assertion and self-direction may be 
carried too far, and in my opinion 
often is carried too far by well-mean- 
ing but ignorant young people. I have 
never heard of a young man who was 
mentally cramped by his R. 0. T. C. 
training. 

The business man needs to know how 
to lead as well as how to follow. The 
R. 0. T. C. gives practical occasion for 
both leading and following. Scores of 
young men become noncommissioned or 
cadet-commissioned officers, and learn 
to carry the responsibility of leader- 
ship. Looking back over the past ten 
years, I note as an outstanding fact 
that the college students who have 
risen to leadership in the R. O. T. ©. 
have advanced most rapidly in busi- 
ness or professional life after leaving 
college. 

It has been suggested that many stu- 
dents are induced to register for the 
senior R. O. T. C. course of two years 
for the sake of the payment mace to 
them by the War Department. When 
making this charge it is not usually 
mentioned that the only payment to 
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the ior R. O. T. C. student is a 
meager thirty cents a day. Not many 
ollege juniors and seniors are likely 
to t a course which involves a large 
amount of work and almost unlimited 
study for a sum of about one hundred 
s a year, with a probable expen- 
diture of part of that amount for 
equipment. It should be noted that 
no payment whatever is made to any 
rR. 0. T. C. student in the first two 
vears of his service. 
" Most young men do not particularly 
enjoy the diseipline and precision of 
military training, and they do not care 
to wear the uniforms of privates. The 
fact that they are required to do this 
or two years instead of instilling a 
militaristie spirit and an eagerness for 
war, tends in exaetly the opposing di- 
rection. They have learned something 
of the disagreeable part of military 
service, they feel less of the glamor of 
arms, and they are less militaristie in 
spirit than those who have had no such 
experience. Even their bayonet drill, 
with its apparently brutal attacks on 
dummies, instead of creating a desire 
to use the bayonet, gives the average 
young man a feeling of repulsion and 
abhorrence for such brutality. 

The course in military science is 
compulsory at this college, as it is in 
many others, because we consider it 
fully as important as English and 
mathematies and economies and for- 
eign languages and history—all of 
which are compulsory. Many college 
students would take none of these sub- 
jects if they were not required to do 
so, for they do not appreciate their 
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value; but we who have traveled the 
road believe we know better than those 
who are entering upon it what equip- 
ment they will need. The college man, 
naturally a leader, does need more 
than other young men, a modicum of 
training in military organization and 
method; he may not realize that fact, 
however, and may need to be guided 
just as he is guided to study other 
subjects which do not at the time ap- 
peal to him. In my opinion the com- 
pulsory feature of the R. O. T. C. 
course is fair, wise, democratic, and 
efficient. 

It is true that the R. O. T. C. eul- 
tivates respect for the flag and the 
country for which it stands. At the 
College of Business Administration we 
are firm in our belief that respect for 
flag and country cannot be too sincere. 
We do not subscribe to the sentiment, 
‘Our country, right or wrong,’’ but 
we believe that our young people train- 
ed in civil and military lines will do 
much to keep our country in the right. 
We are not seeking to create warlike 
feelings, but we are not shutting our 
eyes to the fact that war is still pos- 
sible. We do not forget the great loss 
of human life caused by our unpre- 
paredness for wars which America did 
not seek but could not avoid; and we 
hope that the thousands of young men 
who through the R. O. T. C. are learn- 
ing something of military science will 
be able, if the need arises, to lead their 
less well-trained comrades with suffi- 
cient skill to avoid such needless 
slaughter. 


D 


THe Unritrep States INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
Advoeates provision, without further delay, for 
proper shelter for the Regular Army and for the 
civilian components to be trained therewith. 
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R. O T. C. Training of Great Value 
By W. E. Simonds, Dean of Knox College 


SY y VN view of the current discussion 

ii relative to military affairs and 
M2520) the question of appropriations 
for the support of military training in 
the universities and colleges, I trust 
that a word as to our experience with a 
unit of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps at Knox College may not seem 
impertinent. 

The idea of military training in some 
form was not new to us when the S. A. 
T. C. unit was organized during the 
late war. In the early eighties a cadet 
corps was established at Knox College 
and was continued, under the direction 
and instruction of U. S. Army officers 
detailed by the Government, until the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War. With the organization of the R. 
O. T. C. in 1919, 





ence, the helpful influence on t)\o mo. 
rale of the institution and the ) pact; 
eal advantages derived therefroi are 
in my judgment real and valua 

I might mention first the effect of 


military drill on the health and bear. 
ing of our men,—a perfectly olvious 
result; contributing to the correction 
of physical defects and the upbuilding 


of a sturdy physique. The subjection 
of college students to the authority of 
the United States Government is a 
most valuable experience it seems to 
—a form of discipline especially 
needed in these times of loose regard 
for law, by both young and old. Even 
although limited in its scope, such ex- 
perience must teach lessons of order 
and control the influence of which will 
not be temporary 





and the establish- 





ment of a Depart- 
ment of Military 
Science in the Col- 
lege, our interest 
in this branch of 
instruction was re- 
newed and the 
benefits of the sys- 
tematized and am- 
plified course in 
military science 
recognized. 

Of the special- 
ized courses of this 
Department in the 
classroom I cannot 
speak in detail; 
but the general re- 
sults of the work 
in Military Sei- 








ILITARY training teaches 

proper respect for men in 
authority and recognized leaders, 
stresses precision and accuracy 
in the discharge of duty, prompt- 
ness and reliability in meeting en- 
gagements, high standards in 
manhood and morality, and the 
ability to think clearly, logically 
and analytically along with other 
essential qualities that are funda- 
mental in the development of lead- 
ership so necessary at the present 
time in our modern complex civili- 
zation. In this college the mili- 
tary feature is regarded as a 
necessary means to the accom- 
plishment in its fullest measure 
to the ends and purposes of this 
great institution. 


—B. M. Wacker, President, 
Mississippi A. § M. College. 








This influence is 
not confined to the 
personnel of the 


unit but is felt by 
the student body 
as a whole. 
Again, the per- 
formance of the 
duties of a soldier 
will, I am certain, 
foster (under these 
conditions) t he 
spirit of a patri- 
otie citizenship 
alive to the na 
tion’s need of de- 
fense and ready on 
occasion to re 
spond _ personall) 
to that need. ! 
have not seen evi- 
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lence that the work of this De- 
nt in the College develops the 
istie spirit so-called; on the 
ry I find it eontributing to 


an intelligent, sane understanding 
of the need of preparedness—not 
to precipitate war but to prevent 
it. 


D 


How Hasthe Normal Expansion of the R.O.T.C. 
Been Stifled? 





HE spirited and patriotic re- 
sponse of the faculties and 
4) presidents of various schools 
and colleges to the requests of the War 
Department for establishment of Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps units, 
has resulted in a gradual growth of 
enthusiastie bodies of students taking 
the courses in military training. Cred- 
its toward aeademie degrees are al- 
lowed for work in their military de- 
partments, beeause they realize that 
the military training has its place in 
the mental and the physical develop- 
ment of the students. 

The R. O. T. C. fits into the national 
defense plan. It is a system with such 
merit that foreign countries are study- 
ing it with a view to adoption. The 
Japanese government has within the 
past year put a similar system into 
effect, patterned largely after the 
American system. The R. O. T. C. is 
a large training school for potential 





officer material, and the growing num- 
ber of graduates who have been com- 
missioned in the Officers’ 
Corps are filling the vacancies caused 
by the normal losses of officers of 
World War experience in the ranks of 
that corps. 

For the present school year the War 
Department was obliged to set limits 
on the number of students that could 
take the courses in the R. 0. T. C. As 
a result many students who desired to 
take the military training were turned 
away. The effect has been most harm- 
ful. Much of the confidence that has 
been built up, much of the enthusiasm 
of faculty and students has _ been 
stifled. Why has this been done by 
the War Department? The answer is 
evident. There has been the effective 
blocking of progress by not heeding 
the appeals of the War Department for 
adequate appropriations to carry on 
the work as the situation requires. 


Reserve 
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Tue Unrrep States INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
Advoeates adequate defenses for the Canal .Zone and 
Hawaii. 
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Hawaiis Relation to Our National 


Defense 
By Major General C. P. Summerall 


—— N response to an invi- 





tation from the editor 
of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL, this brief 
statement of Ha- 
waii’s relation to our 
national defense is 
offered to the readers 
of this special defense 
edition of the 
JOURNAL. 

For three years, August, 1921, to Au- 
gust, 1924, it was my privilege to com- 
mand our forees in Hawaii, where the 
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territory now comprising the Pacifie tury our statesmen, and Army and 
Coast States and the purehase of Navy officers, upon whom rested the 
\laska there came new and graver re-_ responsibility for national seeurity, 


sponsibilities for the defense of our viewed with much concern the vulner- 
western shore line. For half a cen- ability of our Western harbor and 
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The Hawaiian Islands Hold a Strategic Position of Importance in the Pacific Ocean 
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coast cities. A far-seeing naval offi- 
eer in 1832 saw in Hawaii the cross- 
roads of the lanes of ocean commerce 
and prophetically wrote, ‘‘These 
islands have a great interest to the 
United States as sources of refresh- 
ment for our men of war while pro- 
tecting our commerce and other inter- 
ests in these seas.’’ From that begin- 
ning has grown, with our commercial 
and territorial expansion, a well recog- 
nized doctrine as to the strategy of the 
Pacific. Commencing in 1842 our 
Presidents and Secretaries of State re- 
peatedly asserted the special signifi- 
eance of the islands to the United 
States and gave other countries to un- 
derstand that no seizure or cession of 
them would be tolerated. In four in- 
stances, where foreign possession was 
attempted, the American Government 
intervened with its good offices and 
eaused withdrawal of the movement. 
During this period in which the des- 
tiny of Kamehameha’s Island group 
was in the balance, the high sense of 
justice and fair dealing of our Gov- 
ernment guided by a national policy 
framed by the people, averse to terri- 
torial expansion beyond the mainland, 
prevented any effort on our part to 
dominate the Island Kingdom. It was 
not until 1898 when a newly formed 
republic appealed to our Congress to 
accept the Islands as a Territory that 
our people, actuated by the doctrine of 
military necessity, consented to accept 
the plea of the new government and 
receive Hawaii as an integral part of 
our Union. While the people have 
prospered and the revenues to the Fed- 
eral Government exceeded those of 
many States, the potential value of the 


Territory to our country lies in its stra. 
tegic position as a detached post for 
the defense of the American !}? cif 
frontier. With the construction of the 
Panama Canal, the sphere of wsefy!. 
ness of the Islands was extended 
clude that American achieved 
way. 

Abandonment of all further defen. 
sive measures for the Philippines by 
the Washington Conference has made 
Hawaii the front line of the American 
Pacific for the defense of our coast and 


to in 


ater 


the sole point of support for operations 
involving the more distant islands via 
Midway and Guam to the Philippines. 
Strategically, it may be stated, that Ha- 
waii affords a base two thousand miles 
from our coast for our fleet, with its 


submarine and airship auxiliaries, to 
operate against an enemy and his line 
of communications and operations in 
any attempt to attack our Pacific ter- 
ritory from Alaska to Panama; it ac 
cordingly denies to an enemy the use 
of a base in operating against the 
American Coast, thus forcing him to 
advance from a distance which, even 
under modern conditions, would be 
hazardous, if not prohibitive, and final- 
ly it advances our base two thousand 
miles for operations in the Western 
Pacific should it become necessary to 
regain our island possessions and af- 
fords a firm stepping stone to the 
Asiatie shore should the protection of 
our American citizenship and com- 
merece ever make necessary the rein- 
foreements of our garrisons in the 
geographical theatre of Asia. 

If impregnable, the Hawa'!'an 
Islands would convert that portion of 
the Pacific Ocean lying between them 





*The attention of the reader is invited to the chart of the Pacific Ocean on the pre- 


ceeding page. 
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It has the greatest population, approximately half of the total of the Group, and 


is the business center of the Islands. 


In size it is the third largest, containing 


ipproximately 598 square miles. It contains Pearl Harbor, America’s greatest 
Mid-Pacific Naval Base 


and the American mainland into a 
veritable American pond. If, however, 
they are not securely held they become 
a liability and if held by an enemy he 
would be in striking distance with his 
surface fleet reinforced with submarine 
and airship auxiliaries, for raid de- 
scents upon our harbor and coastal 
towns. In order that the country may 
avail itself of their full value, the 
naval base must be adequate to meet 
the demands of the fleet in any of the 
several emergencies briefly stated in 
this estimate, the fortifications must be 
impregnable both as to armament and 

to garrison; and there must be a 
fleet im being with all of its auxiliaries 
capable of keeping the sea lanes open 


and with the power of attacking the 
enemy. 

I shall refer briefly to the land 
forces all of which are stationed upon 
the Island of Oahu. The present gar- 
rison has an authorized strength of less 
than 15,000 men which is the maximum 
that can be provided from the peace- 
time Army. It constitutes a hokling 
force in the event of a serious enemy 
attack, that would require large rein- 
foreements. 

For the assurance of a successful is- 
sue of our nation in the peace- or war 
time struggle of the future where in 
the parliament of man and the marts 
of the world we claim and shall de- 
mand those inalienable rights which 
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are imperishably written in our Con- 
stitution, Hawaii is an essential and 
important integral part of our national 
defense. 

In all the conferences of the past, 
even to the extent of prosecuting war, 
this nation has cast its lot with those 
who were struggling for life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. Its 
fixed policy in the Monroe Doctrine, its 
declaration against Spain in 1898, and 
its action in the great world struggle 
are significant of its position and con- 
duct in all future international rela- 
tions and disputes in which our liberty 
might be in the balanee. In the ful- 
fillment of these policies Hawaii’s de- 
fense must not be allowed to lag. 

The history of nations, and our own 
in particular, is convincing that free- 
dom is given only to those who are 
prepared and will fight in defense of 
its privileges. The sound judgment on 
the part of our people’s representa- 
tives in Congress has given us a piece 
of legislation designed to prepare us 
and therefore to protect us from hos- 
tile attack. This legislation, the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1920, is a heri- 
tage to us all and one that should be 
understood in substance by every citi- 
zen of the land. 

The fortifications of Hawaii make 
for peace in the Pacific and their im- 
pregnability would insure that peace to 
America and our posterity. Those 
good people who oppose the strength- 
ening of our Western outpost in mid- 
Pacific base their objections upon the 
horrors of war and the belief that na- 
tions should settle their differences 
peaceably. The Army has never had, 


and cannot have an influence upon the 
Indeed, its 


eauses that produce war. 


mission is‘ to maintain peace |\\ js 
power to defend the laws and th, 
cies of our country, or to restore }eace 
Until we have a never-failing, peace. 
giving agency, the practical thinking 
men of America will support their 
Army and Navy. 


poli- 


Our history shows that preparatory 
to our last three wars—the Civil War. 
the Spanish-American War and the 
World War—our country’s military 
foree was most insignificant in num. 
bers. In fact, the historical student 
would have no trouble in finding abun- 
dant and convincing evidence that lack 
of military preparation was the great. 
est factor in not keeping us out of 
these wars. Our history further shows 
that while we have repeatedly had wars 
and have been compelled, not with- 
standing our abhorrence of war and 
peace-loving desires, in each case, to 
recognize a state of war forced upon 
us by others. 

Today our trade is aggressively in- 
vading every foreign market ; our ships 
are carrying our commerce on a scale 
never before realized; our people are 
traveling in numbers hitherto unknown 
and our American goods are being car- 
ried to the marts of the far corners 
of the world. Our trade and immigra- 
tion barriers have been erected in the 
interests of our industries and popula- 
tion. No offense is intended to other 
countries, yet these measures and poli- 
cies have always aroused international 
antagonism. 


*‘On earth peace, good will towards 
men,’’ should be our shibboleth. Our 
strength should be such that no stain 
may fall upon the shield which bears 
this creed. 
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Defense of the Panama Canal 
By Brigadier General Harry A. Smith 


ROM the beginning of 
time, wars have been 
fought to gain or hold 
trade routes. The 
mere possession of an 
important trade route 
may be the greatest 
factor in a successful 
war. The United 
States in its Panama 
Canal owns, controls, 

and operates the greatest trade route 

in the history of the world. In 1924 
for the first time, the tonnage passing 

through this Canal surpassed in vol- 
ume that which passed through the 

Suez Canal. 

The actual construction of the Canal 
cost, in round numbers, $400,000,000, 
but it is worth far more to the United 
States, both in peace and in war. Of 
the more than thirty-three million gross 
tons which passed through the Canal 
in 1924, one-half was contributed by 
the United States inter-coastal trade. 
Traffic from the west coast of the 
United States to Europe contributed 
11 per cent, and cargo from the east 
coast of the United States to South 
Ameriea, 10 per cent. There is searcely 
any industry in the United States 
which is not benefited by the Panama 
Canal. 

In time of war the Canal doubles the 
value of our Navy. With the Canal 
secure, We can maintain powerful fleets 
in both the Atlantie and Pacifie Oceans 
ond still unite them quickly to meet an 
emergency. Without the Panama 
(anal, the Atlantie and Pacific Fleets 

e 14,000 miles apart. The serious- 


ness of this situation was brought home 
to the American people by the spec- 
tacular voyage of the Oregon around 
Cape Horn during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. The cost of construction of 
the American Navy is approximately 
$1,500,000,000, and if the Canal doubles 
the value of this Navy, it may be said 
to be worth $1,500,000,000 to us in 
time of war. It may be worth much 
more in relieving the transcontinental 
railroad lines from carrying heavier 
articles from one coast to the other. 
Of all of our overseas possessions, the 
Panama Canal is the most vital to us. 
The defense of the Panama Canal is a 
problem peculiarly its own. It differs 
from the defense problem presented by 
any other of our overseas possessions. 
Our other overseas possessions must be 
captured by the enemy to become a loss 
tous. The Panama Canal may be cap- 
tured, but it would be an equal loss 
were it either destroyed or traffic inter- 
rupted. 

The Canal is a little over 48 miles 
long from deep water to deep water, 
and the Canal Zone ceded to the United 
States is a strip of territory ten miles 
wide, or five miles on either side of the 
Canal. On the outbreak of war, the 
first danger to the Canal would come 
from raiding forees. These forces 
might come by sea or by air or both. 
To keep hostile ships from the Canal 
and to provide our Fleet room to de- 
bouch, 16-inch guns are placed at both 
ends of the Canal. This armament is 
supplemented by 12-inch guns, by 
heavy mortars, and by 155’s. No raid- 
ing force by sea could approach the 
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ends of the Canal, but must land some 
distance away in the Republic of Pan- 
ama and make an overland march. 

An air raid on the Canal must come 
either from bases secured in some Cen- 
tral or South American State or from 
airplane carriers. To prevent these 
raids by driving off or defeating the 
planes or by destruction of the bases 
of airplane carriers, we should have in 
the Canal Zone a strong air force, 
strong in bombardment, pursuit, and 
attack squadrons. In addition to these 
there should be a proper anti-aircraft 
defense of the vital parts of the Canal. 
These vital parts are small targets and 
diffieult for any bomber to hit. There 
may be honest differences of opinion 
with regard to the value of anti-aircraft 
guns in defending great areas and 
large cities, but there can be none as 
to the value of anti-aircraft in defend- 
ing small targets such as the vital parts 
of the Canal. 

While artillerv of all calibers is 
necessary to the defense of the Panama 
Canal, we could never emplace enough 
artillery to render the Canal secure. 
There must be a mobile force to be 
used as a reserve to drive back the in- 
vaders once a landing or an approach 
has been made. This mobile reserve 
must be composed of Infantry with 
machine guns and tanks, and of field 
artillery. 

The defense project of the Panama 
Canal is probably the most economical 
defense project ever devised—most eco- 
nomical in armament and in men. The 


garrison of the Panama Can» 
consists at present of somethi: 
8,000 officers and men. It is p 
to increase this force at an ear!\ date 
to about 14,000 officers and me: 
necessity for this increase was «|eay! 
shown in the Army and Navy n neu. 
vers in Panama in 1924. The Chief of 
Staff who witnessed these man: 
has recommended the increase. 
teen thousand officers and men coul 
not hope to hold the Panama (ana! 
throughout a long war, but it is }y 
lieved that that force is sufficient to 
hold the Canal against raids by smaller 
forces at the beginning of a war. As 
this garrison can be reinforced from 
the United States by either ocean, it is 
expected, in the event of war, to send 
enough troops there to hold and protect 
the Canal against any force that can }y 
brought against it by any enemy 
Some years ago that sturdy Amer. 
ican, the Honorable Joseph G. Cannon, 
was approached by one of the well 
known species of gelatinous Americans 
and asked: ‘‘Don’t you think we 
ought to internationalize the Panama 
Canal?’’ Like a flash the ex-speaker 
replied, ‘‘Yes, we ought to interna- 
tionalize it as a monument to American 
engineering skill and initiative; inter- 
nationalize it as a sign that it will al- 
ways be open to the traffic of al! na- 
tions on an equal footing; but that this 
may be accomplished, let us_ inter- 
nationalize it with American bayonets. 
American rifles, American eannon and 
American soldiers. Let us keep the 
American flag flying over it.’’ 
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Unity of Command 


Major General H. E. Ely' 


ROM time to time, various arms 

have been pushed forward as 

the winners of war. While in 
command of an Infantry regiment, my 
patrols and wire repairers were fired 
into by machine guns of higher eche- 
lons, although that portion of no man’s 
land was in my defense sector. Many 
officers insisted on the necessity of mak- 
ing machine guns into a machine gun 
The matter was seriously con- 
sidered in light of experience of the 
World War and finally the machine 
guns were placed where they belonged, 
as part of the Infantry battalion. 


corps. 


After the Battle of Cambrai, many 
believed that tanks were to win the 
war and large numbers of tanks were 
ordered. Many contended for a tank 
corps at least semi-independent of other 
and of commanders of lower 

After careful study and con- 
sideration, the tanks were put in as an 
integral part of the Infantry division. 


arms 


units, 


Toward the latter end of the war the 
French apparently came almost to the 
conclusion that artillery could win the 
war. Artillery was tremendously in- 
creased and unbelievable amounts of 
ammunition expended but after experi- 
study and consideration, the 


was 


ence, 


artillery 


proper place for the 
found, 


Of late we hear much of air service 
inning wars. Air service has im- 
proved tremendously in a mechanical 
way sinee the World War but from a 
litary command point of view, the 


air service, like all other combatant 
arms of the service, must be under 
the army commander. Because corps 
and division commanders found they 
could not depend on air service unless 
it was an integral part of their organi- 
zation, after the World War the or- 
ganization of every division and corps 
provided for a certain amount of air 
service which should be under the com- 
mand of the corps and division com- 
manders and not subject to the com- 
mand of higher air service officers. 
Experience and study have shown that 
this is undoubtedly a necessity to the 
proper functioning of corps and di- 
visions. It is a military principle that 
each commander must have under his 
sole command those arms of the service 
which he is to use in battle—his com- 
mand must be trained together as a 
team. 

The difficulties of reducing to their 
proper place in the team the various 
new arms which I have mentioned 
above were due to the exaggerated idea 
of those arms as to their own impor- 
tance and also to the fact that they 
bad not been trained with other arms 
of the service. To have a proper team 
in battle, capable of the most efficient 
results, such as a division or corps, it 
is necessary that the various elements 
know each other, are familiar with the 
powers and limitations of each other 
and that they have confidence in each 
other. This can be accomplished only 
by having them under one command ia 
peace as well as in war. 





‘Commandant, the Army War College, in an address to the Military Order of the 


orld War, Sept. 25, 1925. 
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Annual Report of Chief of Infantry 





, ‘HE annual report of 


the Chief of Infantry, 
Maj. Gen. R. H. Al- 
len, for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1925, in- 
dicates that a satis- 
factory showing has 
been made by the In- 
fantry even under the 
handicaps of deteri- 
orating war struc- 
tures and materials and with the dwin- 
dling appropriations for the support of 
the Army. 

The total number of Infantry officers 
on the active list of the Regular Army 
on June 30, 1925, was 3,650. Of these 
1,982 were on duty with troops, 180 
were on the faculties at various service 
schools, 423 were students at service 
and other schools, 356 were on duty 
with the R. O. T. C., 211 with the Na- 
tional Guard and 212 with the Organ- 
ized Reserves. There were 53 Philip- 
pine Scout officers. 

Out of the total number of Infantry 
officers now in the Army, 3,195 partici- 
pated in the World War, and of these 
1,598 served abroad with combat or- 
ganizations. 

The report states that the service 
school system is now well established 
and each year’s graduating classes pro- 
vide a number of highly trained officers 
for distribution throughout the service. 
The Chief of Infantry recommends that 
the system should be maintained and 
even extended. The Infantry School 
at Fort Benning and the Tank School 
at Camp Meade are now operating at 
about maximum capacity with the pres- 
ent available facilities. It is through 
these schools that the development and 
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standardization of Infantry training | 


is 


accomplished and the latest m: hods 


and ideas continuously studied and dis 
seminated to the service. 


The state of training of officers. as 
judged by professional efficiency, an, 
which is due in a large measure to the 
schools, is very satisfactory, but in the 
case of enlisted men and organizations 
there is much to be desired. Due tp 
the small size of units, the excessiy, 
amount of fatigue necessary to main. 
tain the temporary quarters in which 
many are sheltered, and the use of 
troops at the summer camps there is 
but little seasonable time in which to 
carry out individual and organizational 
training. 

C. M. T. C. AND R. 0. T. C. 

It is strongly recommended that the 
several summer ©. M. T. Camps be 
held at the permanent stations of the 
Regular troops concerned therewith, 
except in the instances of those posts 
which are so small or so lacking in fa- 
cilities as to make it impossible. There 
are a number of compelling reasons 
why the above should be adopted as a 
general policy. Among these, the fol- 
lowing are selected as possibly the most 
important : 

1. It would promote to a marked de- 
gree the comfort and morale of the 
Regular troops and tend to eliminate 
the unquestionably adverse effect which 
summer training is now having on re- 
enlistments. 

2. It would react very favorably on 
the C. M. T. C. personnel by reason of 
the substitution of the attractiveness, 
the conveniences and the recreational 
facilities of our permanent posts for 
the dilapidated condition of our war- 
time cantonments or the discomforts of 
temporary camps. 

In three previous reports the neces- 
city of increasing the number of In- 
fantry officers on duty as instructors 
at senior Infantry R. O. T. C. units 
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winted out and the opinion ex-_ ing carried on with a view to securing 
ed that additional instructors better or new types of arms and equip- 
not be furnished from the In- ment. Suggestions for the improve- 
y without manifest injury to other ment of existing equipment and new 
ities, unless the commissioned ideas are constantly being received 
eth was increased for that pur- Among the important items which are 
As a result of inspections made under active investigation and test are: 
ng the past year, it is evident that New types of auto rifle, tanks, tracer 
situation demands immediate ac- ammunition, cross-country transporta- 
A number of larger institutions tion, 37-mm. gun, 75-mm. mortar, and 
have requested increased instructor caliber .50 machine gun. 
personnel in view of larger enrollments, 
but in each ease the War Department The report concludes with several 
as been unable to comply. 

Although some of the ninety-seven 
Infantry units are more productive of 
Keserve officers than others, no single 
one could be eliminated without ad- aware of the many pressing needs in- 
verse effeet on our military prepared- cluding housing facilities, assignment 
ness plans. As a matter of fact, these 
plans would be strengthened if per- 
sonnel could be made available for the 


establishment of additional units in in- ne : : 
stitutions which desire them a difficult task in the face of éver de- 


pages of recommendations for the im- 
provement of conditions in the In- 
fantry. The Chief of Infantry is well 


policies, equipment, ete., and is endeav- 
oring to find and suggest means where- 


by these conditions may be improved 


Studies and tests are continually be- ¢reasing appropriations. 


D 


Reserve Corps Service 


The Reserve Corps is a skeleton creation, ready 
to the country’s command in emergency. Its mem- 
bers are trying to enlarge, as their civie duties will 
permit, upon the experiences they gained in war. A 
number spend a portion of each year in camp. They 
maintain a schedule of meetings through the greater 
part of the year. They look ahead to, not a bellig- 
erent America, but a prepared America. They are 
alert, too, for any boring from within. They know 
the price this nation has paid for what it enjoys to- 
‘day. They are not alarmists, but they urge that we 
do not permit our easy prosperity and soft living to 
lull us into a mistaken sense of security.—Rockford 
(IUl.) Daily Register-Gazette. 








Infantry 


“)T this time, when the 
matter of National 
- _ Defense is under dis- 
4 ' eussion, it might be 
na =———| well to consider the 
— A. | part that the Infan- 
au ied seam try will play in fu- 
Sea”, ine me ture wars. 
a a 3 Exactly how fu- 
haat aG ture wars will be 
— fought cannot be 
predicted, but from past experience 
we know that each war differed but 
slightly from previous wars, even 
with the advent of startling innova- 
tions. The broader principles of war 
have not changed since history made 
them a matter of record. In the wars 
being fought at present in various 
parts of the world the general meth- 
ods are little, if at all, different from 
those practiced in the World War. 
The object of war is to determine 
which side will, through force, be able 
to impose its will upon the other. The 
contest is not decided by having two 
forees go out into some convenient 
area to settle the issue. The fact that 
one side loses an army in some far-off 
land will not necessarily cause that 
side to submit to the will of its oppo- 
nent. In any dispute which is vital 
enough to require the decision of war 
it may be expected that 













in War 


food, and the lives of its citizens © oo 
under the control or threatened con. 
trol of a hostile force. The efficien 
method of securing this favorab|. si 
uation is by controlling critical oy 
strategic points which, through their 
location or existing facilities, influcnce 
surrounding territory. When a coun. 
try loses a sufficient number of such 
localities it must capitulate. 

These nerve centers of a nation are 
situated on the surface of the ground 
where people habitually live. Shooting 
from a distance or dropping bombs 
from the air will not achieve positiy: 
results. The logical way to take pos- 
session of hostile territory to go into 
it and actually control the resources 

Unless there is a marked change in 
the habits of the human race the ob- 
jectives in war will continue to be on 
the ground, and the logical instrument 
through which to foree a decision will 
be troops capable of maneuvering in 
settled communities—in other words, 
the Infantry, with its supporting 
troops. In the World War vast areas 
were shelled from the land and 
bombed from the air, but victory was 
not attained until Infantry began its 
slow, irresistible advance into critical 
territory. 

The part our Infantry played in 





neither side will give 
up until defeated or un- 
til defeat is so immi- 
nent that further strug- 
gle would be useless. 
A nation submits when 
its territory, its homes, 
factories, and sources 
of raw material and 





W ARS, whether on land or sea, will be won in 

the future as they have been in the past, b) 
the comparatively slow, but irresistible force: 
which is able to move from one strategic position 
to another, take it, hold it, and move on to th: 
next. On land this force is the Infantry; on sea, 
it is the battleship—Maj. Gen. John L. Hines, 
Chief of Staff, U. 


S. Army. 
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stantial in our experi- 

ence to warrant serious 

consideration.’’ 
Following a careful 


N times of peace we must not be blinded, as we 
have been in the past, to the sacrifices of the 
\merican doughboy. He was, and always will be, 
ie decisive element in warfare. The prance of consideration of our ex- 
irses, the flurries of trumpets, the booms of can- periences in the World 
ion and the whirl of air propellors can not replace War by commanders 
‘he dogged determination, aggressiveness, the “will who nal ually ‘directed 

o win” and the tenacity to hold of the American : 
‘ the separate branches 


re oe and those who con- 
trolled their combined 
efforts, regulations were 
prepared for the em- 
ployment of our 
military forees 


The mechanical device can never 
replace the mental, moral and physical qualities 
of man.—Brig. Gen. Hugh A. Drum, A. C. of S., 
G-8, War Department. 














World War 


is clearly shown 
in the charts on 
the next page. 
Infantry eonsti- 
tuted 57 per 
cent, or over 
half, the entire 
battle strength 
of our Army in 
Franee, and 
this 57 per cent 
bore 89 per 
cent of the total 
hattle losses. 
General 
Pershing has 
said: ‘* Armies 





T is the occupation of the enemy’s 

territory with Infantry under condi- 
tions which will allow it to maintain it- 
self there, which will impose the na- 
tion’s will upon the nation’s adversary. 
—Hon. Newton D. Baker, formerly 
Secretary of War. 


;‘ROM my observations, the next war 

will be fought as it has been fought 
in the past. The Infantry will be the 
backbone of the offense and the back- 
bone of the defense—Maj. Gen. 
Charles P. Summerall, commanding 


Second Corps Area, 








w hich contain 
the following 
conclusions con- 
cerning the rdéle 
of Infantry : 
“Infantry 
alone possesses 
the power to 
close with the 
enemy and 
enforce the 
decision of bat- 
tle. Its for- 
ward movement 
is the indispen- 





must still fight our bat- 
tles, and to win must 
overcome opposing 
forees. Infantry still 
remains the backbone 
of the attack and the 
dle of all other arms is 


|? follows that normally the ultimate force to be 

used in national defense is the Army and the 
only arm of the Army that can ultimately bring 
about a decision favorable to national defense is 
the Infantry. Therefore, all other arms of the 
Army have for their object to help the Infantry 


to attain the decision, and all peace and war opera- 
tions of the Navy look ultimately to transporting, 
protecting and supplying the Army up to and 
through its decisive campaigns.—From Report of 
the “Eberle Board,” consisting of seven Admirals 
of the Navy and the Commandant, Marine Corps, 
dated February 20, 1926. 


o help it reach the ene- 
my. The idea that 
principles of warfare 
ave changed and that 
irmed contests will be 
ettled in any other 
vay has nothing sub- 
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sable condition of victory.’’ 157,00 7) 
‘The Infantry is the prin- { 

Infantry 57% 

cipal and most important 

branch. It represents the a mig wp 

moral force of the Nation and 

of the Army. The main ob- a Engincere % 

ject of the Infantry is to 

close with the enemy. Its nn 20% 


ability and power to accom- 








Battle Strength of American Infantry as Compa 
plish this make Infantry the ‘te Other Branches in the American Expeditionary 
a * Forces in France 

decisive arm. 


Not only in our own army is the In- fantry recognized as the principa 





of combat. Military doct 











ine 
——E—_ Infantry 89% the world over recognizes it 
The French regulations say 
§ 12,149 artillery 5% ‘‘Infantry is charged 
the principal mission of com- 
§ 2,201 Sessenies 3% bat. Its task on the 
battlefield is particularly se- 

h 6.00 Sites of vere, but glorious above 
Infantry is the prir 

The Infantry Stood the Brunt of the Losses in the 


World War cipal arm.”’ 


D 


Regular Army Infantry in the Continental Limits of the United States as Com- 
pared to the Police Force of New York City 








Active 
Police Force 
of the City 

of New York— 
approximately 
Infantry in The United 13,000 
States— 


28,684 





The Infantry Special Service Schools 


————THATEVER _ curtail- 
ment might be made 
in appropriations for 
the military establish- 
ment, it is deemed 
absolutely essential 
that the training of 
leaders of Infantry 
for the purposes of 
the Regular Army, 
the National Guard, 
Organized Reserves, R. O. T. C. and 
C. M. T. C., must be continued. The 
smaller the size of the Regular Army 
the more important 
this work beeomes 





noncommissioned officer is, therefore, 
of vital importance to the national de- 
fense. 

At the Infantry School and at the 
Tank School, officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers receive training to fit 
them for duty as instructors, so that 


they will be able to step in at once in 
the emergency of war to train the civil- 
ian army that must be mobilized to 
form the bulk of our defensive forces. 
Infantry instructors with the National 
Guard, the Organized Reserves, and 
the R. O. T. C. in peace-time prepara- 


tion must also be 





The Infantry offi- 
cers and noncommis- 
sioned officers of to- 
day must be profi- 
cient in the use of the 
rifle, the pistol, the 
bayonet, the auto- 


world, 


We have set at Fort 
Benning the greatest 
school of arms in the 
bar none— 


Hon. John W. Weeks. 


trained at these 


schools. Here, also 


many of the officers 
of the civilian compo- 
nents of the Army re- 
cieve training. 

The Infantry 





matie rifle, the ma- 

chine gun, the one-pounder gun, the 
six-pounder gun, the Stokes mortar, 
the hand grenade, the rifle grenade 
and the tank. They must be trained 
to handle men, so that when called up- 
on to direet and lead their commands 
in the front line of battle where all 
are subjected to the most intense physi- 
eal and mental strains, they will be 
able to earry on with efficiency this 
most difficult of all feats in war. They 
must be so trained that neither cas- 
ualties nor confusion will be _per- 
mitted to interfere with team work. 
By many practical exercises, they must 
be taught the meaning and value of 
ooperative effort. The thorough 
training of the Infantry officer and 


School had its begin- 
ning in 1907, but it 
was not until 1917 that the true value 
of the institution was recognized. At 
the time General Pershing, the com- 
mander of the American Expedition- 
ary Forces requested, that greater 
stress be laid on rifle and machine gun 
marksmanship. Accordingly, it be- 
came necessary to enlarge the facilities 
available for this purpose. The school 
was then at Fort Sill. There was no 
room for expansion at Fort Sill so it 
was necessary to organize a small arms 
school at Camp Perry, Ohio, and a ma- 
chine gun school at Camp Hancock, 
Ga. At Fort Sill, the Field Artillery 
School grew to such proportions that 
it required the greater part of the res- 
ervation for artillery training and it 
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was only with the greatest difficulty 
that the Infantry School continued to 
turn out leaders during 1917. In the 
midst of the war, in order to expand 
and meet the erying need for more In- 
fantry leaders, it was decided to move 
the Infantry School to its present loca- 
tion at Fort Benning, Ga. Shortly af- 
ter its arrival there the war ended. As 
we recall, Congress immediately stop- 
ped all construction work, and there- 
fore, instruction at this important in- 
stitution ceased. Early in 1919, a com- 
mittee from Congress visited Fort 
Benning and became convinced that 
the importance of this school justified 
further expenditure of funds. Con- 
gress accordingly voted $1,250,000 to 
complete the buildings which had been 
partially built during the war. This 
latter appropriation was judiciously 
expended and practically all incom- 
pleted barracks and quarters were 
made habitable. 

The Tank School was organized at 
Camp Meade, Md., in 1919. There in- 


struction is given in the tank, a crea; 
mechanical development of the war 
It is a complicated machine requ ring 
long training in order to insur: its 
proper mechanical and tactical se 
The school at Camp Meade cooperates 
with the Ordnance Department in the 
development of improved types of 
tank. At this school are conducted 
courses for the officers and enlisted 
men of ‘the Regular Army, the Na- 
tional Guard, and the Organized Re. 
serves. Unless this school is strong; 
supported financially we will fal! be 
hind in one of the most important 
lines of mechanical warfare. 

The training at these two promi 
nent institutions is now being carried 
out under the most adverse and un. 
favorable living conditions. Decent and 
safe places at these two important 
schools for living quarters and for ad 
ministrative purposes, in which con- 
tentment and enthusiasm ean be fos 
tered, are necessary if we are to have 
adequate national defense. 


D 


Advice to be Heeded 


There is a rank due to the United States among 
nations which will be withheld, if not absolutely lost, 
by the reputation of weakness. If we desire to avoid 
insult, we must be able to repel it; if we desire to se- 
eure peace, one of the most powerful instruments of 
our rising prosperity, it must be known that we are 
at all times ready for war.—George Washington. 








The Housing of the Regular Army 
By E. B. Johns 


Economy is the serious issue of the day. 


By carefully eliminating the 


ecessary and avoidable expenses it is claimed that the cost of the Federal 
ernment is being reduced. With these reductions, a corresponding lowering 
ures is expected, Everyone is in sympathy with such a policy, and it is not 
crstating the case to say that the War Department and the Army has led in 


this movement. 


RIVING through the 
country, anyone who 
is acquainted with ag- 
riculture can pick out 
the well managed and 
profitable farm. It is 
reflected in the con- 
dition of the build- 
ings and the fences. 
Well kept fences, 
houses and barns 
painted, are evidences of prosperity. 
On such a farm there is ample housing 
for the stock and farm implements. 
All of the fertilizer from the barn is 
distributed over the fields and the crops 
are in advanee of the neighboring 
larm., 

On the neighboring farm, machinery 
is standing out in the weather the year 
There is scant, if any, shelter 
for the stock. The barnyard is heaped 
high with fertilizer, while the soil is 
running down and the crops generally 
give evidence of a non-productive soil. 
Under such management the owner is 
about ready to abandon his farm. 
There are great stretches of farming 
country that are practically abandoned 
on account of poor management and 
the lack of thrift. 

This picture of the ‘‘neighboring 
arm’’ ean be compared to the quarters 

nd barracks of the Army. Since the 
World War the Government has been 
expending a little less than 1144 per 





round, 


cent of the pre-war value of the quar- 
ters and barracks of the Army in their 
maintenance. At the present cost of 
labor and material the Government 
should have expended 8 per cent on the 
permanent quarters of the Army in 
order to have maintained them in a 
semblance of good condition. This ex- 
penditure should have been made with 
the greatest of care on the barracks 
and quarters of pre-war construction. 
Even a larger percentage would have 
been required for the maintenance of 
temporary buildings and quarters. 
Like the poorly managed farm with its 
falling fences, the barracks and quar- 
ters of the Army are rapidly falling 
to pieces. Millions of dollars worth of 
buildings are approaching the condi- 
tion at which they must be rebuilt at 
a great expense, or else abandoned. 

The refusal to appropriate money 
for the maintenance of the plant of the 
Army for the past 6 years will make 
necessary greatly increased expenses of 
the Army if it is ever again to be 
housed under economical conditions 
which will restore the morale of its per- 
sonnel. Every year that this rehabili- 
tation is postponed, the ultimate cost 
will be increased by millions. 


Another comparison of the admin- 
istration of the Army can be made 
with the operation and management of 
a railroad. Systems like the Pennsyl- 
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vania and New York Central lines set 
aside each year a certain per cent of 
their earnings for maintenance. On 
these systems the equipment and road- 
bed are kept in good condition. By 
such management the cost of operation 
is kept at a minimum. The result is 
reflected in the net earnings and event- 
ually in the interest and dividends. 
It requires years of such management 
to put the securities of a big railway 
system on the stable basis whereby they 
can weather financial depressions and 
still continue to pay dividends. 

Unfortunately for the railroads in 
the country, managers have not always 
pursued this true policy of economy. 
Railroads extending through equally 
as good business producing territory 
have had checkered careers or receiver- 
ships with intervening periods of de- 
pression and prosperity. 

In the old days of railroad manipu- 
lation it was the favorite method of 
railroad wreckers to divert funds that 
should be used in maintenance in such 
a way as to indicate large net earnings. 
Taking a property that was earning a 
small dividend, the railroad wrecker 
would divert maintenance funds into 
the treasury of the railroad to show 
apparent increase in net earnings. 
These reported earnings would forecast 
dividends, and would start the com- 
pany’s securities soaring on Wall 
Street. Manipulations were often car- 
ried so far as to pay large dividends 
which were not really earned. The 
management would make a remarkable 
showing and reap great profits in the 
stock market. 

During this period the roadbed 
would be allowed to run down and the 
equipment to deteriorate. The con- 
dition of the property would become 
so dilapidated that often the number 


of accidents would greatly iner: se. 
Eventually it would be absoluiely 
necessary to buy new equipment ind 
spend even more in the aggregate on 
the roadbed than if it had been kept 
up properly. There would be no 
money in the treasury for this and g 
receivership would result. 

If the Army were a private industry 
it would now be in the hands of a re- 
ceiver. No railroad or any industrial 
concern could have been kept out of 
the hands of a receiver with such a 
financial policy as that of the War De- 
partment since the World War. Con- 
gress, in taking up the War Depart- 
ment’s building program, should ap- 
proach the subject as if the Army were 
in the hands of a receiver. The situa- 
tion demands this treatment. 

Maj. Gen. Kenzie W. Walker, Chief 
of Finance of the Army, in a discus- 
sion of the War Department’s budget 
made to the State Adjutants General, 
declared if the policies contained in the 
National Defense Act are carried out 
in any fair way an appropriation of 
$300,000,000 will be absolutely essen- 
tial. As the appropriations for the 
past four years have been between 
$250,000,000 and $260,000,000, the de- 
ficiency in the maintenance fund of our 
land forces have been around $50,000,- 
000. This is why none of the com- 
ponents of the Army of the United 
States are at the strength provided for 
by the National Defense Act, and the 
Regular Army is quartered in dilapi- 
dated fire traps. Congress has not pro- 
vided sufficient funds to keep up the 
personnel or the plant of the three com- 
ponents of the Army of the United 
States. 

In decent housing of the Regular 
Army interests of the National Guard 











and Organized Reserves 


stake. The present appropriations for 
the Regular Army are largely based 
ipon the training program of the Na- 
tional Guard, Organized Reserves, R. O. 


T. C. ane’. 2. TF. C's. 


new construction proposed in the War 


Department’s building 


made essential by the functions of the 
Regular Army—‘‘the faculty of the 
Army of the United States,”’ 


eral Pershing describes it. 


To make a success of the training 
project of the Army of the United 
States, decent housing must be pro- 
vided. This statement is justified by 


the following : 


The National Defense Act provided 
tor a small Regular Army, and because 
of the small numerical strength it must 
be an especially efficient organization. 
A splendid service school system has 
been developed since the war to raise 

e standards for officers of the Reg- 

ir establishment. More is expected 

them under the National Defense 

t. More is expected of the enlisted 

n under the new military policy. 

it, we ask, how can these high stand- 
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Tar Paper Houses at Langley Field, Va. 


These are the living quarters of married noncommissioned officers. The ladder 
is ever ready for ascent to the roof te patch the leaks 


ards be retained when the enlisted men 
of the Regular Army mast live in 
negro shanties or under canvas in times 
of peace? How can Congress assume 
that young men of education and talent 
will stay in the Army as commissioned 
officers if they are quartered in houses 
which would be condemned by the 
health authorities in any well regu- 
lated State? These living conditions 
in connection with the slow promotion 
of officers are driving young men out 
of the service, and the desertions of the 
enlisted personnel have reached a high 
point. 

The living conditions of the Army 
have actually increased the cost of 
maintaining the authorized strength of 
the enlisted men of the Army. The 
large turnover in the enlistment of 
men for service in the Army, due to 
desertions and failure of men to re- 
enlist, is adding millions to the ex- 
pense of the Army and decreasing its 
efficiency. What is needed most in the 
training program are high class non- 
commissioned officers of long service. 
These cannot be obtained with the pres 
ent housing conditions. The National 
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Guard and the Organized Reserves are 457.00, and this included some 
not being kept up to the standard they civilian activities of the depart: 
should be, because of this deficiency in but the comparable items in the 
the Regular Army. Department budget would amou 
—— over $150,000,000.00. If the Wa 
Three hundred million dollars as partment was working under th: 
proposed by the Chief of Finance of policy, it would be expending el: 
the Army would not represent real in- $300,000,000 to maintain a pr 
crease in the cost of military activities standard of the Regular Army and 


of the War Department as compared tional Guard. Another way to ex): 


with those previous to the war. This it is that in 1915 22.7 per cent o! 
budget, if it were provided, would Government’s budget was expende: 
about keep pace with the increase of the War Department, while in 192 


the cost of living as reported by the had dropped to 9.8 per cent. 
Department of Labor. According to 


this department there has been an in- When it passed the National Def 





+ 
0 


De 


ar 
Na- 
by 
} it 


“ 


crease in the cost of living in the period Act, Congress took the lessons of th 
from 1915 to June, 1925, of 73.5 per World War to heart, and ther 

cent. The War Department appropri- the items of expense of the new po 
ation for 1915 amounted to $177,390,- are searcely comparable with the | 
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Two Officers’ Families Live in This Building at Camp Lewis, Wash. 
Living conditions are made as satisfactory as possible by commanding officers 
at the various posts, for they realize that morale is largely dependent upor 
healthful and comfortable housing. The meager funds which have been allowed 
for repairs have been carefully spent, but they have not reached far enough t: 
keep many of the buildings habitable. In numerous instances officers and organi 
zations have spent their pay for repairing and painting Government buildings 
The reaction from such living conditions have been reflected in many ways 
For an example, there is quoted a part of a letter of resignation submitted b) 
an officer in October, 1925: “In my opinion, the quarters assigned me are unin 
habitable. I would not dare let my wife and young baby live in my present 
quarters. . . . I am not financially able to continue the additional expense 
of maintaining two homes.” Is it economical to drive trained officers out 0! 

the Army by this method of treatment? 
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At Fort Bragg, North Carolina 


[his old barrack building is now the home of four junior officers with their families 


r policy. There was no policy be- 
re the war; it was a patch-work sys- 
tem that was serapped when this coun- 
was drawn into the World War. 
the value of the Nation’s defenses 


inder the old policy are compared un- 


| 


der the new one, Congress would be 
istified in spending three times the 
pre-war budget. Even a hasty exami- 
nation of the new policy should con- 
nee the extreme economist—if he is 
not a paecifist—that the activities of the 
War Department justify an increase 
the appropriations. They ean be 
assified under two headings—there 
re no comparable items in the budget 
rr (1) those which grew out of new 
plements and methods of warfare 
that were developed during the war, 
nd (2) the provisions of the National 
efense Act of 1920 for the training 
nd instruction of citizen soldiers. 
Under the first falls the necessary 
ditional expenses of the military ae- 
ities of the War Department, due to 





the addition of an air service, a tank 
service and a chemical warfare service 
There was a small expenditure for air 
service before the World War, but the 
tank service and the chemical warfare 
service are entirely new. The entire 
training program comes under the sec- 
ond heading. Before the war, instrue- 
tion in training of the citizen soldier 
was a by-product of the Army; now it 
is its chief product. The entire Reg- 
ular Army stationed in the United 
States is either directly or indirectly 
engaged in the training or the adminis- 
tration of the other components of the 
United States. Before the war no sys- 
tematic effort on the part of the Reg 
ular Army was made to train citizen 
soldiers in times of peace for service 
in war. Its work in the National 
Guard was only incidental, and few 
educational institutions had Regular 
Army instructors. 


There were no Re- 
serve officers: there was no Organized 
Military 


Reserve: and no Citizens’ 
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Quarters for Officers and Families at Fort Sam Houston, Texas 
Imagine, if you will, this building in the heat of a Texas summer, with cooking 


being done on coal ranges. 


; Imagine the discomfort in the cold of winter, wit} 
the wind whistling through the countless crevices. 


Is this conducive to content 


ment or efficiency? 


Training Camps excepting the Platts- 
No effort was 
being made to develop a reserve. It 
will be recalled that Representative 
Gardner of Massachusetts, one of the 
pioneers of the national defense move- 
ment and who gave up his life in the 
World War, mobilized the entire Reg- 
ular Army reserve of sixteen at a 
luncheon at a Washington hotel, much 
to the amusement of the country. It 
was a topic for the jokers only until 
we entered the World War, when there 
was such a erying need for hundreds 
of thousands of men with military 
training. 

To carry out the provisions of the 
National Defense Act without adequate 
funds, the Regular Army has been mak- 
ing some great sacrifices. During the 
war, when the war spirit was on the 
country, the American people gloried 
in them. Then, not only the Regular 
Army but every one in uniform was aec- 
claimed by the country with great en- 
thusiasm. Now in peace time when 


burg Barracks camps. 


memories of the war begin to dim there 
is a tendency to forget the war-time 
heroes, and they have even been re 
ferred to as militarists. But the Reg 
ular Army is still carrying on, though 
without much hope of recognition. 
Each year since the war the Regular 
Army, through the War Department, 
has gone to Congress with no increase 
for itself, but increases in the budget 
for the National Guard and Organized 
Reserve. 

The Regular Army has been really 
pleading with the Director of the 
Budget and Congress for more citizen 
soldiers to train. It has been doing 
this when the housing conditions of the 
Regular Army has been a scandal for 
a big wealthy nation like this. The 
officers as well as the enlisted men have 
turned carpenters in an attempt to 
salvage the tumbling shacks in which 
they have been quartered. Living con 
ditions in the Army would have re 
sulted in a strike in any civil establish 
ment. All of this has been done when 
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is which might have been expended 
aintaining the Army’s plant have 

heen diverted to other activities. 

Under the Act of July 19, 1918, 

ds were provided which would have 
financed the new military policy with- 
out a constant appeal to the Director 
of the Budget and Congress. This act 
provided that any money which was 
derived from the sale of supplies or 
property should be ‘‘deposited to the 
eredit of the appropriation from which 
they were paid and be made immedi- 
ately available for the purpose of the 
money in the original appropriations.’ 

The returns up to September 30, 

1925, indieate there has been realized 

from this source $1,490,108,331.00. By 

the time that all of the war supplies 
are sold the proceeds will approach 
the two billion mark. Congress blight- 
ed this prospect by a separate fund for 
national defense by a one line amend- 
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ment to the second deficiency act of 
February 29, 1919, which repealed the 
act of July, 1918. The old law was 
then in effect which turned this billion 
and a half into the treasury as a miscel- 
laneous receipt. 

While the miserably housed Regular 
Army was being reduced to the danger 
point, the National Guard, Organized 
T. C. and C. M. T. C. 
were being deprived of funds necessary 
to their development, the War Depart 


Reserves, R. O. 


ment was transferring property val- 
ued at $381,631,604.00 to other depart 
ments. 

All of this billion and a half does not 
represent war 


surplus. Secretary 


Weeks, exercising his good business 
judgment, sold on very advantageous 
terms property that was purchased 


Real 
pre-war value amounting to $76,923,- 
000.00 
ments, 


long before the war. estate of 


transferred to other depart 


and receipts from real estate 





A Remnant of a War-Time Barrack Building 


This building at Camp Lewis, Wash., with toilet facilities in a detached building, 
its paper roof and its sagging floors is a type still being used of necessity by 


American troops. 


The occupants have tried to brighten up their “home” a bit 


by adding window flower boxes, but it is impossible to camouflage this un- 
painted, unsightly, uninspiring barn 
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were turned into the treasury amount- 
ing to $35,533,000.00. In other words, 
the War Department played Santa 
Claus to the extent of $112,000,000.00 
in real estate, a sum which was more 
than enough to carry out its building 
program. 

Now the tragedy of this system of 
bookkeeping is that the billion and a 
half dollars which has been turned into 
the treasury or transferred into other 
departments is forever charged against 
the War Department. This sum is offi- 
cially charged to the conduct of the 
war. Much of the pacifist literature 
that is now flooding the country 
charges the entire billion and a half to 
the Regular Army and contains state- 
ments to the effect that 90 cents out of 
every dollar of taxes goes to the sup- 
port of the Army and Navy. 

In the meantime 40,000 officers and 
men of the Regular Army are living 
under a canvas or in temporary war- 
time quarters, now unfit for human 
habitation. 





Immediately upon the signing of the 
Armistice the Labor Department began 
investigation of the housing conditions 
in industrial centers. Congress as yet 
has given no serious consideration of 
the housing conditions of the Regular 
Army, but numerous resolutions have 
been introduced and tearful speeches 
have been made on the housing con- 
ditions of the employees of large pri- 
vate concerns. The result of this has 
been investigated by the Labor Depart- 
ment, a report of which was published 
in October, 1920. 

From the report it is inferred that 
the Board of Directors of more than 
one large industrial concern have 
reached the conclusion that good hous- 
ing for employees is a splendid invest- 


ment. Where this is not provid 
reasonable terms through a rev lay 
real estate agency, large concerns | aye 
gone into the real estate business. |) 
system is called ‘‘company hous 

In summing up the result of the in. 
vestigation of the subject of ‘‘comp any 
housing,’’ the Labor Department re 
port says: 


on 


. « 


Practically all companies state {))91 
they are satisfied with the results of 
their housing work; only a few report 
an unfavorable experience, the com- 
monest complaint being that the hous 
ing business is unprofitable. There 
were received altogether some 350 re. 
plies to the inquiry asking for the re- 
sults to employees of their housing 
work. Arranged according to the fre- 
queney with which they have been 
noted, the results of company housing 
are declared to be as follows: (1) A 
better class of workmen is secured, (2) 
there is greater stability in the supply 
of labor, (3) a reduction in the num- 
ber of floaters, (4) better living con- 
ditions, (5) greater loyalty from em- 
ployees, (6) more contented and (7 
more efficient workmen, (8) better con- 
trol of the labor situation (that is, hire 
and discharge with greater freedom), 
(9) married men are attracted, (10 
there is greater regularity of employ- 
ment, (11) the workmen secure a bet- 
ter house for less money, (12) it brings 
profit to the company, (13) facilitates 
part time, and (14) serves to advertise 
the company and to keep it favorably 
before the public. From this state- 
ment of results it is quite plain tha‘ 
housing is probably one of the most 
important factors in maintaining a 
steady supply of labor; that is, it is a 
factor in reducing labor turnover, 4 
problem which is now receiving a great 
deal of attention from employers. 


Commenting on the importance 0! 
the housing problem to the mining i: 
dustry one superintendent in a very 
isolated mining town in Pennsylvania 
remarked that ‘‘the time is gone when 
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ossible to pack foreigners in boxes 
ouses; we must supply them with 
. homelike quarters; for neatness 
e town tends to cheerfulness and 
ntment of employees. The opera- 


must eonsider the welfare of his 


cers. 


i ec 


remarks of the mine superin- 


tendent naturally gives rise to the 
question as to whether the time has ar- 
rived when Congress must consider the 
welfare of the nation’s defenders. Has 
the time gone by when the Government 
ean pack soldiers in leaky boxes for 
houses ? 


Compare the Two 








Reproduction of an illustration in the publication, “Housing by Employers in 
the United States,” by the U. S. Department of Labor, 1920, which carried this 
caption: “Rather Crude Western Mining Town. 


of Parking” 


Note Absence of Walks and Lack 











A row of abandoned negro farm laborers’ huts being used as homes for non- 
commissioned officers at Fort Benning, Ga. 
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A Coal Town in West Virginia 


Illustration reproduced from a Department of Labor publication. 
how private enterprise values the contentment of its employees. 


This indicate 
This invites 


comparison with the manner in which the U. S. Government is providing fo 
40,000 officers and men of its Regular Army 


The people of the State of Washing- 
ton being outraged by the unsanitary 
and dangerous conditions of the quar- 
ters and barracks at Camp Lewis, ap- 
pealed to Senator Wesley Jones in 
1924, and the Senator succeeded in hav- 
ing an amendment added to the Army 
appropriation bill while it was in the 
Senate providing for the Camp Lewis 
project. The amendment met with un- 
compromising opposition in the joint 
Senate and House conference commit- 
tee on the Army appropriation bill. It 
will be recalled that the bill was held 
for three weeks. Sen- 
Jones threatened to defeat the 
bill by holding it up in the Senate if 
provision 
Lewis. It 
Anthony, 
committee, 


in conference 
ator 


not made 
was then that Chairman 
who was head of the House 

proposed a 
Although not satisfactory to 
Jones 


was for Camp 


compromise. 
Senator 
and a number of the members of 
both Houses, it 


The 


was adopted. 








amendment provided: ‘‘The Secreta: 
of War authorized and d 
rected to submit to the Congress at its 


is hereby 


next session a comprehensive plan 


necessary permanent construction 

military posts, including Camp Lewis 
in the State of Washington, 
using funds received from the sale of 


surplus War Department real estat: 


based on 


and for the sale of such property now 
owned by the War Department as, 1 
the opinion of the Secretary of War 


is no longer needed for military pur 
poses. ’ 
During the entire session Senator 


Wadsworth in the Senate and Repr: 


sentative James of Michigan in th 
House, who had been appointed to head 
a joint committee, were pressing f 
action on the War Department’s hous 
ing bill which had been prepared 
Secreta! 
Weeks was also appealing to the lead 
All th 


the direction of Congress. 


ers of both houses for action. 
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they could procure was a hearing be- 

re the joint committee which oc- 
curred on February 18, 19, and 20, 
1925, while Congress was to adjourn 
on Mareh 4. 
strong recommendations for immediate 
action from Secretary Weeks and offi- 
cers from the War Department. This 
hearing bound into the records of Con- 
eress a word picture of the present con- 
ditions of the Army’s quarters and bar- 
It presents the needs of the 
Army and there is really no need of 
further hearings, but 


At the hearing there were 


racks. 


Congress will 
doubtless insist upon them and consid- 
erable time will be given to the entire 
subject before any legislation will be 
passed. 

‘‘During the past years of readjust- 
ment,’’ said Secretary Weeks in open- 
ing the hearing, ‘‘there has been little 
permanent construction in the way of 
shelter at military stations. There is 
now an impending necessity to make 
additional provisions for the shelter of 
our troops. With the Army at its 
modified peace strength we have in the 
continental United States alone about 
40,000 men quartered in buildings con- 
structed for war-time purposes, the 
maintenance of which is rapidly be- 
coming prohibitive in cost. 

‘‘The character of the shelter now 
available for the Army is such that the 
cost of upkeep of a considerable por- 
tion of it is disproportionate to what 
it would cost to replace it. Any busi- 
ness man knows that when any piece 
of physical equipment costs more to 
maintain than a certain fixed percent- 
age of its replacement cost, it is better 
to serap the old equipment and buy 
new. In the Army at the present time 
a fair interest on the first cost of new 
buildings plus a fair allowance for 
maintaining such new buildings is less 
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than the present cost of keeping up a 
large part of the Army shelter. The 
answer is evident.’’ 

Pressing for early action by Con- 
gress, Brig. Gen. Fox Conner, Assistant 
Chief of Staff, called attention to the 
fact that unless the bill then pending 
before the committee was passed the 
Director of the Budget would not ap- 
prove any appropriation for Army con- 
struction. 

General Conner said: 


The Director of the Budget has ruled 
that he will not consider items of new 
construction until the Congress acts on 
this proposed legislation. Under this 
ruling there were eliminated from the 
1926 budget items covering the continu- 
ation of construction work on projects 
already authorized—the Infantry bar- 
racks at Fort Benning, Ga., the At- 
lantie storage plant, Panama; the hos- 
pital at Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. 
The result is that until action is taken 
on the pending bill no construction 
item can be brought before the Con- 
gress. The enactment of the pending 
bill will enable the War Department to 
submit yearly through the Budget a 
certain number of specific projects and 
will provide for the first few years 
funds from which the Congress may 
finance such specific items as it may ap- 
prove. In short, the present legisla- 
tion is necessary to enable the War 
Department to present to the Congress 
a request for money. 


‘<The solution of this 
problem is imperative,’’ said Maj. Gen. 
W. H. Hart, Quartermaster General. 
**Some 40,000 enlisted men are now 
housed in tents or temporary shelter. 
This temporary shelter is the war-time 
construction, erected during the years 
1917 and 1918, and it was never in- 
tended at the time of erection to last 
longer than the emergéncy then exist- 
ing. It was of unseasoned lumber, 
light material, and hasty construction, 


immediate 
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| and undesirable effect won 
| the morale of the troops. 

In an extended staten 
on the real estate situat 
Maj. G. C. Brant, Gene:a! 
Staff, said: 


The total cost to the War 





Built in 1917—Never Painted 
Barracks occupied by troops of Second Division, to other departments of ‘ 


Fort Sam Houston, Texas 


the time element being the essential 
factor.’’ He continued: 


Although the allotments for mainte- 
nance and repair have been fairly rea- 
sonable, they have been entirely too 
limited even to keep up with the nor- 
mal depreciation of this type of build- 
ing, much less make any permanent re- 
placements. These buildings are in a 
very dilapidated condition and have al- 
ready considerably outlasted their nor- 
mal lifetime, and to keep them in a 
habitable condition has been very dif- 
ficult. Due to the fact that there was a 
considerable number of these barracks 
in excess of immediate needs, those 
which have collapsed and which have 
been salvaged have supplied material 
with which to patch up the occupied 
structures. But the time is fast ap- 
proaching when only occupied struc- 
tures will be left, and then losses from 
dilapidation, fire, and storm would 
leave the troops with no other alterna- 
tive than to go into tents, as there is 
not sufficient permanent barrack space 
in any other locality to take care of 
them, even if the considerable amount 
of money required were available for 
their transfer. 

Practically all available permanent 
barracks space is now being occupied 
by troops. Many of these temporary 
structures now being used as barracks 
are in extremely poor condition. The 
lumber has shrunk, the foundations are 
rotting, and in many instances roofs 
are leaking to the extent that bunks 
have been moved or covered during 
rainstorms. This has a very decided 


Department of real estat 
thus transferred since 1°) 


Government amounts to $7').- 

923,000, in round figures 
That was the report of last Novembe: 
Since then there has been no real es 
tate of any value transferred. The ‘0 
tal receipts turned into the Treasur) 
from real estate sold since January, 
1919, amounts to $35,533,000. In other 
words, the War Department since 191°) 
has disposed of practically $112,000... 
00) worth of real estate, which wou! 
be a good deal more than sufficient to 
cover our housing program. 


In the course of his discussion of thie 
plans of the department for the dis- 
tribution of the Regular Army to fi 
in with the training program of the 
National Defense Act, Colonel Knox, 
General Staff, said : 


Computed on the basis of the modi 
fied peace strength, we have now under 
temporary shelter within the United 
States about 40,000 enlisted, about 
2,000 officers, and 10,000 animals. 

The proposed new construction is dis 
tributed fairly equitably throughout al! 


sections of the United States. Each of 
the nine corps areas into which the 


country is divided for military admin- 


istration will require some new per- 


manent shelter to replace the tempor 
ary barracks and quarters now occu 


pied, or to house troops which will be 


transferred to them in a readjustment 
of stations to enable them better to per 
form their duties as well as utilize ex 
isting permanent shelter to the bes! 


advantage. The proposed distribution 


of that part of the Regular Arm) 
within the continental limits of th 
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United States places approximately the 
same number of troops in each of these 
corps area, as at present, with only a 
comparatively small adjustment to in- 
crease the efficiency for training pur- 
OSes, 

Nothing radical is contemplated in 
the redistribution of troops but purely 
a solution for taking care of the shelter 
requirements of the Regular Army in 
as economical manner as possible, con- 
sistent with its mission of training of 
itself and other components of the 
Army of the United States. 


Maj. A. M. Prentiss who had made 
a personal inspection of most of the 
barracks of the United States, took up 
a large portion of the committee’s time 
in going into details of the deplorable 
conditions of the quarters, testified : 


One is the danger to life and limb 
that is now involved in the occupation 
of many of these buildings. Some of 
them are in an advanced stage of di- 
lapidation. At Fort Bragg, for in- 


stanee, they have reached a point where 
they have to shut off certain portions 
of the building as absolutely unsafe; 
the porches will not bear the weight of 


a man and are dangerous. They have 
barred them off. In other cases the 
steps and platforms have so fallen to 
pieces that they have to enter through 
the back door on temporary runways. 
There are many conditions of this kind. 

Lieut. Col. A. W. Foreman 
gave the committee some very 
startling information as to 
the quarters and barracks of 
the Panama Canal. ‘‘I would 
like to emphasize,’’ said Col- 
mel Foreman, ‘‘the fact that 
Camp Gaillard is rapidly be- 
oming unfit for human habi- 
‘ation. The buildings have 
een repaired by troop labor, 
nd I reeall about $450,000 
iaving been expended in the 
ast three or four years in try- 
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ing to keep the housing and the under- 
pinning and the eaves together. So it 
is a waste of funds and money to ex- 
pend any further appropriations on 
Camp Gaillard.’’ 

Colonel Foreman showed that there 
was actually a shortage of flyers on 
the Panama Canal because there are 
no quarters for them, saying, ‘‘At 
France Field there are 39 permanent 
officers’ quarters, while the authorized 
garrison consists of 59 officers. Six- 
teen of these married officers now oc- 
eupy married noncommissioned officers’ 
quarters and four married officers are 
due from the United States and must 
be quartered at Fort Sherman, across 
Limon Bay. There are 72 permanent 
non:ommissioned officers” quarters 
available, for an authorized strength 
of 97 men. When the 16 officers 
now occupying noncommissioned offi- 
cers’ quarters can be provided for by 
new construction, the 15 noncommis- 
sioned officers now living in Cristobal, 
7 miles away, can be properly housed 
at France Field. The combined Army 
and Navy maneuvers have shown con- 
clusively the weakness of our defense 
of the canal, due to the lack of com- 
missioned pilots. The necessity of these 


Section of Hospital Building, Langley Field, Va. 
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The Situation with Regard to Shelter in the Regular Army in 1925 














Adequate Shelter for Approximately 90,000 
Exists Today 














pilots has been noted, but lack of quar- 40,000 Are Without 
ters has made it impossible to ask that Eueper Ghetter 


the full quota be ordered to this de- cide whether in time of peace they 
partment.’’ will give as much consideration to the 

It is a real problem of national de- nation’s defenders as in time of war 
fense far beyond the personal comfort Will the voteless Regular Army be 
of the personnel of the Army. It is treated humanely by those in charge of 
for the President and Congress to de- the affairs of the nation? 


D 


A Million Men Over-Night? 
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The above diagram shows the situation with respect to the assembling of the per- 
sonnel of the American Army for its major effort in warfare in 1917. 

It will be noted that six months elapsed before a million men had been assembled 
for training. These had only about one-tenth of the required equipment. 

Six months of frantic effort got only 57,000 men overseas. It was August, 1915, 
sixteen months after we entered the war that a million men partially equipped and 
trained reached France. 

It must be remembered that this was accomplished under more or less ideal con 


ditions, with allied nations holding the enemy in check and supplying a large part of 
the arms needed. 











Necessity for Construction at Fort 
Benning 


~) HE Infantry School at 
Fort Benning, Geor- 
gia, has been pro- 
nounced as the 
‘‘greatest school of 
arms in the world, 
barring none,’’ by 
none less than the 
former Secretary of 
War, the Honorable 
John W. Weeks. It 
is foremost among the institutions of 
learning in the Army of the United 
It is the college of the In- 
antry, the basie arm of the military 
ces. The Infantry School is making 
vood beeause of the will of the person- 
nel. From the time of its establish- 
ment since the World War, the per- 
sonnel has been having a hard up-hill 
fight against the odds of miserable pro- 
vision for housing and general build- 
ing needs. 

Officers and soldiers scattered all 
over the country now occasionally 
speak of themselves as having been 
among the ‘‘pioneers’’ at Fort Ben- 
Some who have been stationed 


states. 


ning 


continuously at the post for more than 
years speak of themselves as 


hive 
‘“‘pioneers.”’ But these are not the 
only ‘*pioneers’’—they may be the 
“‘originals,’’ but the pioneer days are 
still with them. There has beerr some 
permanent construction, such as a new 
hospital, a new headquarters building, 
ome quarters for captains, the laun- 
dry, the service club, and the section 

the euartel barracks, but the ma- 
jority of construction is still old. In 
he “‘original’’? days, it might have 


been called ‘‘temporary shelter,’’ but 
it still stands, shaky as it may be, made 
of weather-riddled, lop-sided, unpaint- 
ed wood. The photograph so widely 
displayed showing the new cuartel bar- 
racks contains, in addition to the record 
of completed living space, two distinct 
evidences that the construction is still 
only in a preliminary stage. That 
building is only partly finished, and 
will house only two companies out of 
the thirteen in the regiment for which 
it is intended: the rest of the regiment 
will have to stretch out its seven-year 
sojourn under canvas through still 
more years to come. Again, alongside 
of that building, the picture shows one 
of the war-time ‘‘five-year type’’ 
wooden structures in which most of the 
soldiers except the 24th and 29th In- 
fantrymen are still living. The new 
may have partially arrived; yet we 
still have the old with us. 


Pioneering at the Infantry School 


A Captain of Infantry building a 
home for his family at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 
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Take one other matter, one which 
cannot be represented photographi- 
eally. When the post at Benning was 
first laid out, there were installed 
wooden-stave water mains, satisfactory 
enough for limited periods of time and 
under favorable ecorditions. Here how- 
ever, they have been under ground 
longer than their normal life-expect- 
ancy. In addition, there is in these 
parts a little animal called the ‘‘ter- 
mite’’ which eats into such wood and 
creates leak after leak. This necessi- 
tates the employment of a foreman and 
five laborers who spend half of their 
time, year in and year out, going over 
the water mains, repairing growing 
leaks in the wooden-stave piping and 
in places installing old iron pipe dug 
out of the ground, salvaged and hauled 
from various abandoned war-time 
posts. Indeed, Fort Benning is still 
pioneering. 

The Infantry has visions of an im- 
proved Fort Benning. Plans have 
been prepared to fit into the general 
War Department housing program 
drawn up by the General Staff. 
Something has been accomplished, yes, 
but there are greater needs. The new 
hospital building is only part of a hos- 
pital; the other parts are still housed 
in the old wooden buildings 1,700 
yards distant from the new installa- 
tions, creating a separation of material 
and a division of personnel and forcing 
inconveniences which prevent efficiency. 
More funds are needed for hospital 
construction. 

The new cuartel barracks house only 
two-thirteenths of one regiment, and 
the less fortunate will have to continue 
to stoke stoves and stuff wall cracks. 
Completion of that euartel barracks for 
the 29th Infantry, the Demonstration 
Regiment is, needed; and another 


euartel for the 24th Infantry and an. 
other for the miscellaneous schoo! 
troops, signal, chemical, tank, quarter. 
master, and the rest, now in old, un. 
safe, unsightly cantonment buildings, 
A decent school building is needed. 
Indoor classes are now conducted ijn 
unsafe, unsanitary, rickety converted 
mess halls, fit only for junking; build. 
ings that would be thought a com. 
munity disgrace at any other educa- 
tional institution in the country. In 
such unacademie and inconvenient sur. 
roundings as these, student officers are 
expected to concentrate on work of 
vital importance to their own profes. 
sional careers as well as to the efficient 
management of future national defense 
efforts. 

There are seventy permanent sets of 
‘‘eompany officers’ quarters’’ at pres- 
ent occupied by colonels, lieutenant ecol- 
onels, and majors, because there are no 
field officers’ quarters provided now. 
The junior officers live in deteriorating 
wooden houses and apartments with 
rotted sills, leaking roofs, and gaping 
window sashes. Two captains are oe- 
cupying a converted portable barracks. 
Another captain lives in an old farm 
house, periodically repaired. A lieu- 
tenant lives in an old negro cabin 
salvaged from a distant corner of the 
reservation and renovated to a partial 
appearance of decency. A _ warrant 
officer lives in an antique negro cabin 
on the ground where it originally stood. 
Other captains live in paper-roofed, 
stove-heated buildings which are fire 
traps of the worst kind built at per- 
sonal expense by some early inhabitant 
here for the eight months’ course of 
instruction, and built for eight months 
only, though they have stood more 
nearly eighty by dint of constant prop- 
ping and bracing. Such are the quar- 
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Tent Houses at Fort Benning 


These veritable fire-traps are being used as permanent living quarters. 
of the military personnel have been under canvas at Fort 
seven 


ters the Government assigns to its offi- 
cers, in which they are required to live 
when so assigned as the Court of 
Claims recently declared, when it said 
that officers were not paid salaries for 
their work and given houses in which 
to live, but were paid salaries to live 
in those houses and do their work. 

At the premier Infantry post of the 
Army, where officers are trained so well 
that corps area commanders in their 
annual reports to Washington have 
constantly commented on the growing 
good effect of work under their juris- 
being accomplished by the 
growing numbers of Infantry School 
graduates—at Benning, the quarters 
situation is exactly this: 

There exist now only 70 out of the 
039 permanent officers’ quarters that 


dietion 


Hundreds 
Benning for 
years 


are needed. Other officers live in town, 
nine miles away, or in five-year build- 
ings set up in 1919 and now warped 
and rotting. 

There are 10 permanent sets of non- 
commissioned officers’ 
about 130 N. C. 
warrant officers of grades rating mar- 
ried quarters. 

New barracks are needed for enlisted 
men, the unhoused balance of the 29th 
Infantry, the 24th Infantry and the 
special units. 


quarters with 


O’s. and around 15 


A separate structure for recruit bar- 
racks is needed. 

Hospital shelter for 80 more beds is 
needed. 

Roads, walks, drains and sewers are 
necessary. 

Barracks for Guard 


National en- 
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The Above Views at the Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga., Give an Idea of the 
Urgent Need for Attention of the Housing Problem for the Army 


(1) Living quarters for noncommissioned officer of high rank, and his famil) 
Built from scrap lumber and walled with paper. (2) One of a row of officers’ 
and warrant officers’ quarters. (3) Former negro cabin of plantation now part 
of the site of Fort Benning, occupied by Staff Sergeant and his family. (4) A: 
officer’s home—roofed with salvaged tar paper, walled with scrap lumber, heated 
with stoves, lacking in sanitary facilities, gaping and creaking and leaking. 
(5) Dilapidated mess hall of World War construction now being used as a lec 
ture hall for officer students concentrating on the study of their profession. (6) 
Motor transport shelter crashed on top of automobiles by a recent windstorn 
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listed personnel who attend the school, 

e needed. 

Stable accommodations for about 587 

imals are urgent. 

Forty-five bays of ‘‘gun sheds’’ are 

ceded. 

Permanent shops are needed for the 
Qrdnanee Maintenance Company, 
which now has expensive machinery 
r xposed to the weather. 

There is needed a neat and clean 
huilding for the bakery, and school for 
bakers and cooks, instead of the totter- 
ing frame affairs now almost impos- 
sible to keep sanitary. 

There is necessary a Signal Corps 
building to house the valuable tele- 
phone and radio installations,—costly 
government equipment in imminent 
peril of destruction by fire. A fire 
alarm system is needed ; now conflagra- 
tions have to be reported through the 
telephone exchange. 

All of these needs have been repre- 
sented countless times to the officials of 
the War Department and the answer 
has always been, ‘‘No funds.’’ 

In September, amid the record heat 
in this region, combustion created a 
fire in packing cases in the storeroom 
of the academic department, a fire 
that—exeept for the unusual alertness 
of the sentinel on duty and the fire 
fighters—would have become a general 
conflagration in the closely packed 
academie area. Here in dried-out 
wooden buildings are jammed the rec- 
ords and instruction material for the 
Infantry School, the almost priceless 
military library, and the tangible 
things with which the instruction work 
is carried on. During the same month 
the center of a hard wind storm hit the 
western edge of the post demolishing 
tent camps and tearing motor trans- 
port structures apart. Only luck 


saved that same whirlwind from hit- 
ting the shaky buildings of the acade- 
mie offices, lecture halls and _ store- 
rooms and tearing the heart out of the 
Infantry School, academically as well 
as structurally. 

Permanent construction work initi- 
ated early will result in definite sav- 
ings to the Government. One hundred 
and sixty student officers draw com- 
mutation allowances, amounting to 
about $20,000 a month, since they have 
to live in the town of Columbus, Ga., 
and commute back and forth. The 
tent camps of the 24th and 29th In- 
fantry are costly affairs, requiring con- 
stant expenditures for damaged canvas 
and rotten floorings, regularly ren- 
dered unserviceable through normal 
wear and tear. Walks in the few parts 
of the reservation where there ure 
walks, are mostly of wood, which re- 
quire replacing of sleepers and treads 
from time to time. Dirt and gravel 
roads wear out and their upkeep is a 
drain on funds and upon the time and 
availability of personnel for their nor- 
mal military duties. Conerete roads 
and walks could be put in with labor 
by troops, sand and gravel from the 
reservation, and no cost except for 
cement. Some small progress toward 
a cement walk system is being made, 
but the progress is very slow indeed. 
It is still not possible to go any great 
distance in the post without walking 
through dust in dry weather or mud in 
wet weather, and houses cannot be kept 
clean, unless brooms are kept in per- 
petual motion. The only good road in 
the vicinity is the road leading out of 
the post. 

Infantry is the major fighting branch 
of the service. It furnishes 65 per cent 
of the personnel, and 89 per cent of the 
casualties. It trains the fighting man- 
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the nation. 


gives 


hood of 
School 


training methods to those who will bear 


The Infantry 
special instruction in 
the brunt of the training programs in 
any possible future emergencies. Just 
as its graduates have made their influ- 
ence felt throughout the Regular Army 
corps areas, just so will its graduates 

Regulars, Guardsmen, and Reservists— 
be primarily responsible for the train- 
ing of the major part of our manhood 
for military effort. Here is the train- 
the This 
training center needs storehouses, quar- 


ing center of basic arm. 


ters, school rooms, library facilities, 
roadways, and almost all the appurte- 
nances of a post fit for the troops of an 
army. The war is over; but war con- 
ditions still surround service at Ben- 
the makeshift, extemporized, 
helter-skelter conditions of slap-dash 


cantonments. 


ning, 


Construction at 


Fort Benning 


Benning knows its needs. Benning 
also knows that the Army at large has 
definite needs as well as it. The » 
quirements at Fort Benning must tak 
their turn among the other pressing 


requirements. The War Depart: 
has a housing program, of which t 
in the War Department, facing ap) 
“It is 
alized that the housing program does 


priation difficulties, say: 
not include all the items of new « 
struction needed at many posts.”’ 

At the same time, the project 
mitted by the Commandant of the I: 
fantry School to the War Department 
includes the construction 
work that should be done at the In 
fantry School: Roads and Walks, Post 
Administration Building, Infantry 
School Building, School Assembly Hall, 
Bakery, 


following 


Telephone and Telegraph 


Building, Guard House, Fire Depart 





Expensive Economy 


This is what a little windstorm did to the tent home of troops at Fort Benning. 
Annoying, to say the least 
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nt, Ammunition Magazine, Chemical 
Warfare Magazine, Hay Shed, Forage 
Shed, Quartermaster Warehouse, Ord- 
Warehouse, Repair Shops, 
Nurses’ Quarters, and Paint and Car- 
penter Shops. 

That is the program. 


nanee 


The Infantry 
School, from the Commandant down, 
When- 
ever anyone says that the ‘‘pioneer’’ 


stands behind that program. 


days at Benning are at an end, he is 
asked to look over the list and see what 
there is still to be gotten. He is asked 
to make a trip back there, and see 
some of the rickety houses, with paper 
roofs and eracked walls and bulging 
beams, in which our officers and sol- 
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diers are now living. Benning has 


been bettered tremendously, and the 
Infantry is proud of what has been 
done there. Officers coming back for 
duty, or for visits, after some years of 
absence express their extreme astonish- 
ment at the obvious improvements. But 
there is room for still further improve- 
ments. 

What has been done is only proof of 
the past that the authorities of the 
School are doing everything possible 
to make a bad situation better, and to 
help themselves in the absence of Gov- 
ernment help. It does not mean that 
the requirements are growing any the 
less. 
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Comparison of Annual Expenditures for Non-Essentials at 
Factory Prices and the National Defense in the United States 


980,000,000 


























$ 1383000000 


$1073000000 


























Army and Navy 


Ice Cream, 
Confections, 
Chewing Gum 





Personal Tobacco 
Adornment— and 
Perfumery, Smoking 
Cosmetics, Materials 
Jewelry 
and Silk 


The above figures for the Army include all expenditures for military purposes. 

For the non-essentials the value of the products at the factories plus taxes is 

taken, excluding wholesale and retail profits, and excludes establishments whose 

products were valued at less than $5,000. It is estimated that more than 100 

per cent increase can be made in the non-essential columns when consumers’ 
prices are considered 








What Does Hawaii Need? 


HE mission to occupy 

and to defend Ha- 
waii, the outpost of 
the Pacific, has been 
definitely assigned 
the Regular Army 
and at present some 
13,000 officers and 
men are engaged in 
the execution of the 
task. Is this force an 
adequate one to carry out the mission 
the nation has assigned? And if the 
foree is adequate, is it maintained in 
the manner best enabling it to carry 
out its task? 

The Hawaiian Maneuvers have fur- 
nished a test of these vital Pacifie de- 
fenses. On April 19, 1925, the United 
States Fleet, with a Marine Expedi- 
tionary Force representing two divi- 
sions, or about 42,000 men, sailed from 
San Francisco as a Black force, intent 
on securing Oahu to serve Black Gov- 
ernment’s ends. Six days later the 
garrison’s planes, submarines, and a 
keen-eyed coast artilleryman reported 
the presence of the Black Scouting 
Fleet. By noon of April 27 the Black 
Expeditionary force had effected a ma- 
jor landing on Oahu’s northern shore 
to the accompaniment of the batteries 
of the Black Battle Fleet. A beach- 
head was established, but between 
Black and the island’s control lay 
miles of Hawaiian scenery and the 
fighting strength of the Hawaiian gar- 
rison. Here the maneuvers ended. 

The lessons, of especial value to offi- 
cers who are interested in this outpost 
problem, as summarized by the Chief 
Umpires, the Chief of Staff of the 
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Army and the Commander of ‘\y 
United States Fleets, and the re 
mendations which have been publi 
officially are, briefly: 


First—That the present garriso 
Oahu be increased by the additio: 
7,000 men to its mobile 
strength. 

Second—That the air forees of th 
Army in the islands be doubled. 

Third—That two more 16-ineh guns 
be mounted in the islands in positions 
caleulated to afford better defense 
the north coast, where the Blue e 
ditionary forees made its main attack 
by landing Marines. 

Fourth—That the communications 
system of the Army in Oahu, especiail) 
in telephone wires, be increased. 

So far as the naval forces in tli 
island are concerned, the primary rec 
ommendations are: 

First—That the naval air force be 
doubled. 

Second—That the complement 
submarines based on Pearl Harbor, 
which is now twenty, be increased to 
thirty, and that they be of modern 
type. 


rest ( 


While these lessons are of first im- 
portance in any consideration of tlic 
Hawaiian defenses, there are other sub- 
jects of interest to the officer studying 
defense needs. In matters affecting an 
outpost, administrative decisions are 
secondary only to tactical ones, and the 
problems of supply, hospitalization, 
transportation and personnel, includ- 
ing the relation of shelter to morale, 
must be fully and intelligently solved 
if the combat strength of the outpost 
is to operate at full efficiency. 

It may be of interest to know whi! 
some of these problems are and wh: 
effort is being made towards their so!) 
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n. The discussion in this case will 
limited to matters of. housing and 
spitalization. It must be remem- 
bered that these subjects are only two 
jies in any administrative plan and 
treated here simply as important 
istrative examples. 
Such a magnificent establishment as 
e country has provided for the Army 
| Hawaii has not ‘‘just grown’’ but 
s resulted from definite decision and 
definite plan. In accord with national 
decision to maintain a fitting outpost 
there, the Government has invested a 
considerable eapital on the island of 
Oahu. 


On this same island are eight great 
sugar plantations, baronial in their 
holdings and complete in their indus- 
trial equipment. But the United 
States has an investment there in na- 
tional holdings and military equipment 
that ean match them all combined. 

There are two great divisions of ad- 
ministrative control in the Hawaiian 
Department. Schofield Barracks on 
the broad central plateau of the island, 
25 miles from Honolulu, is the station 
of the most considerable combat force, 
the Hawaiian Division. It comprises 
the usual forees of a combat division, 
infantry, artillery, engineers, tanks, 
medieal and supply establishments and 
a divisional air service, the latter 
located at Wheeler Field. The Ha- 
waiian Coast Artillery District is or- 
ganized as both a tactical and an ad- 
ministrative headquarters and includes 
Fort Kamehameha, Fort Armstrong, 
Fort De Russey and Fort Ruger, all 
on the island’s coast, as well as a regi- 
ment of anti-aircraft artillery at Fort 
Shafter, and certain other troops. Luke 
Field, on Ford’s Island in Pearl Har- 
bor, is the post of the Department Air 
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Service. Tripler General Hospital is 
located near Fort Shafter about two 
miles from Honolulu. It serves the en- 
tire Department as a base and general 
hospital and all the posts, exeept Scho- 
field Barracks, as a station hospital 
The Hawaiian General Area Depot, on 
the Honolulu waterfront, is in effect 
a small base port. Department Head- 
quarters are located at Fort Shafter, 
within a street car run of Honolulu. 
the territory’s capital and largest city. 

The visitor, civil or military, to the 
Army establishments and reservations 
on Oahu has of late years been im- 
pressed with the splendid conception 
of the whole plan and with the suit- 
able provisions made for a large pro- 
portion of the command; but he has 
also been impressed with the many se- 
rious needs in the way of new con- 
struction. To secure funds to meet 
these under the present comprehensive 
general plan, the commanding general 
of the department annually recom- 
mends to the War Department a pri- 
ority for appropriations for new con- 
struction in the Hawaiian Department. 
These recommendations are studied by 
the War Department and presented to 
Congress, and the record is to be found 
in the printed committee hearings. As 
far as construction is concerned, the 
annual appropriations requested are 
limited to about $3,000,000 by factors 
governing the local labor supply. The 
priority recommended is that which is 
believed to be most necessary to the 
command as a whole. 

The priority recommended in De- 
cember, 1924, for the fiscal year 1927, 
were : 

1. Continuation of Sta- 


tion Hospital, Scho- 


field Barracks ..... $475,000.00 
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2. 24 sets of noneommis- 
sioned officers quar- 
ters, Schofield Bar- 
racks 

3. Barracks and quarters 
for one regiment of 
Infantry, Schofield 
Barracks ..................... 

4. Barracks for 64th Ar- 
tillery, ete., at Fort 
Shafter ..... oars 

5. Rebuilding Ordnance 
Magazine, No. 2103, 
at Schofield Barracks 

6. Barracks and quar- 
ters at Luke Field... 

7. 10 sets of noncommis- 
sioned officers quar- 
ters at Fort Shafter 


$72,000.00 


1,474,000.00 


500,000.00 


24,000.00 


280,000.00 


30,000.00 





Total _ $2,855,000.00 


The priority of construction recom- 
mended may vary from ‘year to year 
in accordance with the most pressing 
needs, but the total planned will al- 
ways represent a definite and coordi- 
nated whole. It will be seen that the 
annual recommendation is less than 
$3,000,000.00, and represents the 
amount of construction that can be fa- 
vorably undertaken in view of the 
Army’s local labor supply. 

From the priority just cited it may 
be seen that present necessities are 
largely concerned with securing ade- 
quate hospitalization and shelter for 
the command. 

The hospital facilities of Schofield 
Barracks, the station of the Hawaiian 
Division, are as yet but makeshifts and 
unsuitable for the military community 
of some 13,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren, which they must serve. The 
plant of the present station hospital at 
this great military post consists of old 
temporary wooden buildings of the 
eantonment type, deteriorated beyond 
repair, and whose walls and roofs have 


provided insufficient shelter for {ho 
sick against the tropical storms. A 
new and suitable hospital, to cost, ¢1.- 
000,000 has been planned and con. 
struction started, but as yet only $1(0.. 
000 of the necessary funds have heey 
alloted. With immediate remedy ap- 
plied by the resumption of construc. 
tion the new hospital could be com. 
pleted by 1930. At present the hospi- 
tal facilities afforded this American 
garrison of 13,000 people, are inferior 
to those provided by sugar plantations 
on the same island for their oriental 
labor communities of about 8,000 each. 
Examples of a depressing sort could 
be quoted to show the inadequacies of 
the provisions for the military force, 
but it is believed a simple statement of 
the major fact is sufficient. 

Turning to the construction needs in 
quarters to provide for all the noncom- 
missioned officers of the grades legally 
entitled to this consideration, it seems 
a matter of sound military and busi- 
ness policy to make the investment. 
The old adage that the backbone of the 
Army is the noncommissioned man ap- 
plies with emphasis to the necessity of 
maintaining a noncommissioned force 
of the highest type in Hawaii. To se- 
cure and retain noncommissioned offi- 
cers of the requisite standard, they 
must be quartered in accord with the 
allowances authorized by regulations. 
Replacement can, of course, be effected 
with lower grade noncommissioned offi- 
cer material, but with a severe strain 
on discipline and an expense in mainte- 
nance of property. Makeshift settle- 
ments or shanty quarters are not con- 
templated by law for noncommissione: 
officers. Again the sugar planters have 
shown the wisdom of providing ade- 
quately for the men on whom their dis 
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pline and prosperity largely rest, 
and the plantation quarters furnished 
the ‘‘lunas’’ or overseers, who corre- 
spond elosely to noncommissioned offi- 
The 


many 


cers, leave little to be desired. 
fact that 
races does not prevent the plantation 


the ‘‘lunas’’ are of 
from realizing the value of this pro- 
vision, 

Where suitable quarters are not 
available a noncommissioned officer of 
grade three, or above, becomes legally 
entitled to a rental allowance.. But this 
practice is particularly unsuitable in 
Hawaii, and is moreover, a costly one 
as may be shown. In one month there 
was a total of 92 noncommissioned offi- 
eers carried on a rental allowance stat- 
us due to lack of quarters for them in 
the department. The average monthly 
rental allowance paid was $21.50 for 
each officer. The 
capital sum required to build his quar- 
ters on a military reservation is 
$3,000.00. In effect the Government 
borrows $3,000.00 at 8.6 per cent inter- 
est for each noncommissioned officer 


noncommissioned 


for whom it does not provide the neces- 
sary quarters contemplated by law. 
And the 
turn 


officer in 
is unable to secure more than 
scanty accommodations in some orien- 
tal section of the community, distant 
from his work. 


noncommissioned 


The requirement for the construc- 
tion of barracks and quarters for one 
Infantry regiment at Schofield Bar- 
racks is one of interest in a study of 
military administrative economy. 
Three Infantry regimental units of am- 
ple and practical design have so far 
been constructed at Schofield Bar- 
racks. The quarters for the remaining 
regiment consists of a ramshackle old 
eantonment, constructed in 1913, with 
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the expectation that it would be oceu- 
pied for two or three years while per- 
manent quarters were being construct- 
ed. It has been kept in continuous use 
up to the present time only by a contin- 
ual expenditure of money for repairs, 
not justified by the original cost or 
present condition of the buildings. The 
condition of a twelve-year-old canton- 
ment in the tropics does not require ex- 
tensive exposition. Roofs leak, plumb- 
ing has deteriorated to the point of in- 
effectiveness, and supports and frames 
are sagging and collapsing. An esti- 
mated expenditure of $300,000 would 
be required for a renovation of the 
area sufficient to make conditions ap- 
proach the and 
American standard for housing 
listed men and officers. This is about 
20 per cent of the capital sum required 
to provide the new regimental unit. 
The Infantry regiment that for three 
years has occupied the present area 
has not complained. The 19th Infan- 
try, the ‘‘Rock of Chickamauga’”’ does 
not. 


modest customary 


en- 


Instead it has substituted the for- 
titude of its officers and the courage of 
their wives, for the material facilities 
which the American nation has always 
declared to be due those charged with 
national defense. 

So much for a brief survey of some 
existing requirements for additional 
construction. There is a requirement 
in regard to existing installations as 
well, the requirement that an indus- 
trial writer might term the upkeep of 
the plant. The subject as related to 
the all important military considera- 
tion of morale needs no explanation. 
A word, however, may be said on the 
subject of military economy. Briefly, 
the principle may be stated that money 
spent on the physical upkeep of a ma- 
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terial investment should bear a defi- 
nite ratio to the capital investment in- 
volved. Factors determining this ra- 
tio are many and include the amount 
and importance of the investment, the 
nature of the holdings, climatic condi- 
tions, and labor and other require- 
ments. So far as one of the large plan- 
tations on Oahu is concerned the board 
of directors feels that an annual allot- 
ment of $60,000 for the upkeep of its 
buildings and plants is a justified ex- 
penditure. The plantation carries a 
payroll of about 2,000 employees for 
whom quarters are provided. The 
Army on Oahu has about 13,000 all 
told, on its rolls and the capital invest- 
ment in barracks and quarters is con- 
servatively ten times as great. The 
last annual allotment for the upkeep 
of these barracks and quarters was 


$80,000. Compared with that mad: 


the sugar company, this allotment js 
insufficient to protect the large capita! 


investment of the Army from se: 
eventual loss. 

There is a remaining factor of 
portance in any consideration of 
provisions made for the Hawaiian ¢ 
rison. The outpost of the nation 
there maintained at the Paeifie er 


roads and in immediate contact with a 
quarter million residents of oriental «|, 


scent who are in process of becom 
splendid Americans. The example | 


nished by Americans of longer stan 
ing and by the military force is vital 
It is incumbent upon us as a people t 
maintain our military forces at t! 

outpost in accord with the standaris 


of our nation and of our race. 


D 


Until Then 


‘*Until all of the world is brought to a belief that 
wars are unnecessary and not the proper method of 
settling disputes; until all peoples become as neigh- 
borly as the United States and Canada; until the 
true Christian spirit predominates in international 
relations; in fact, until suspicion, jealousy, hatred, 
malice, envy, distrust, and contempt become things of 
the past—until such a time actually arrives it be- 
hooves us to listen to a great American, ‘Speak softly 
—earry a big stick—and you will go far.’ ’’ 











National Defense of Foreign Nations 


mg |HE United States with 
its immense wealth 
and great areas 
which are not even 
approaching the limit 
of capacity for settle- 
ment, is continually 
reducing its military 
forces until they are 
now actually inade- 
quate fully to per- 
form their mission of national defense. 
In contrast to this let us see what other 
countries of lesser wealth and with 
crowded populations think of their na- 
tional seeurity. 





Among the countries which employ 
a compulsory system of military train- 
ing are :* 


Approximate 
Number 
Organized 
Reserves 

5,280,000 

500,000 
3,948,000 
1,186,000 
1,503,000 
600,000 
450,000 
1,510,000 
2,000,000 
388,000 
200,000 


Approximate 
Peace 
Strength 


. 744,500 
. 563,000 
310,000 
. 262,000 
. 235,000 
225,000 
211,000 
150,000 
120,000 
87,000 
72,000 


France 
Russia 
Italy .. 
Spain 
Japan ....... 
Roumania . 
Poland .......... 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Jugo-Slavia .. 
Belgium . 
Greece 


Switzerland employs a militia sys- 
tem wherein the entire man-power of 
the nation fit to bear arms is under 
training for stated periods during the 
year. 

The following countries use the vol- 
untary system :* 

Approximate 


Peace 
Strength 
250,000 
100,000 
30,000 
35,000 
20,000 


Organized 
Reserves 


Great Britain... 360,000 


Germany 
Austria 

Hungary 
Bulgaria 


Of those mentioned using the volun- 
tary system, Great Britain alone uses 
it of her own volition; the others are 
forced to employ the voluntary system 
and limit their armies by reason of 
treaties imposed upon them. 

The working of the compulsory sys- 
tem may be of interest. France and 
Japan are taken as typical cases. In 
both countries all male citizens are lia- 
ble for military service upon reaching 
the age of 20 years. Physical examin- 
ation determines those who are fit; 
others fall under special classifications. 
Special deferments are granted to 
those who are temporarily unfit, for 





How the National Security Is Regarded 


299O¢9 


Great Britain Prance 


United States 


Percentage of the National Budgets of the Five woe Powers of the a. 
for National Defense in 1924 





* Figures from Armaments Year Book, 1924, League of Nations, and ethas authen entic 


sources, 
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of Foreign Nations 


The Standing Armies and the Organized Reserves of the Five Leading 
World Powers 























5,280,000 

Unshaded portion and upper figures 3,948,000 
indicate strength of Organized Reserves F 

Shaded portion and lower figures 
indicate strength of Regular Army 

1,503,000 
278 ,000 aed 
136,000 235,000 250,000 744,500 310,000 
U.S. Japan Great France Italy 
Britain 


Figures for the standing armies include all officers and men. 


The principal au- 


thority for these statistics is the Armaments Year Book of the League of 
Nations, 1924 





students actually at school and other 
special cases, but these deferments are 
only for a limited time. In France no 
one may enter any public office or duty 
who has not complied with the reeruit- 
ing requirements, and no soldier of 
whatever rank may vote while in active 
service. 

The total period of military service 
is 28 years in France, and until the 
age of 40 in Japan. This service is 
classified as follows: 


FRANCE 
Active service, 1% years. 
“Available” service, 2 years. 
First Line Reserves, 16% years. 
Second Line Reserves, 8 years. 


JAPAN 
Active, 3 years. 
First Reserve, 4 years, 4 mos. 
Second Reserve, 10 years, 4 mos. 


Territorial Army after 17 years and 4 
mos. service. 





Relative Populations of the Five 
Leading Nations 


Compare the relative popula- 
tions with the relative strengths 
of the standing armies and the 
organized reserves in the chart 
which appears in the upper half 
of this page. 




















Cs 
4 
Briteia 


In the French army, those in the 
**Available’’ and First Line Reserve 
groups are liable to call for training 
for yearly periods not exceeding & 
weeks. Those of the Second Line Re 
serve receive special training not ex 
ceeding 7 days a year. 
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Those countries which use the com- 
nulsory system in addition to having a 
large standing army, also, through the 
working of this system, build up enor- 
mous trained reserves. 

The Swiss militia system trains the 
entire man-power of the nation over a 
period of 28 years. This militia is di- 
vided into three groups: (1) The first 
line, all men between ages of 20 and 
32. (2) The landwehr, all men between 
ages of 23 and 40; (3) The landsturm, 
all men between ages of 41 and 48. 

Beginning at the age of 20, all citi- 
zens must render personal military 
service or pay an exemption fee or tax 
The first, 
or recruit, training is, for the Infantry, 
65 days, after which refresher training 
is given in periods of 11 days annually 
until the age of 41 years is reached 


until over 40 years of age. 


How the Tax Dollar Is Divided 


A commonly believed fallacy is that the 
Army and Navy are a proportionately 
great burden to the taxpayer. Only about 
6 per cent of the taxes can be laid to pre- 
paredness for maintenance of the national 
security—a prime mission of the existence 
of organized government. For only a 
slight increase, our national defense house 
can be put in order 


‘“oreign Nations 





Per Capita 
Expenditures 
for Military 
Purposes 
in the Leading 
Powers of 
the World 
in 1924 
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when it is reduced to 3 days. Equip- 
ment of the enlisted men is retained by 
them during the entire period of serv- 
ice and they are held strictly responsi- 
ble for its care and preservation. It 
becomes their personal property at the 
end of their service. 

Great Britain is the only great na- 
tion besides the United States that uses 
the voluntary system through choice. 
The term of enlistment is for 12 years 
and comprises 4 to 8 years’ active duty 
with the remainder in the reserve. In- 
cluding these reserves, it is computed 
that about 600,000 trained men 
available for service. 


are 


Some of America’s citizens dream 
that war is a thing of the past and that 
To 
‘*nipers,’’ and to those others who are 
prone to favor the stifling of the nor- 


armies are obsolete. these 


mal developiaent of a sane and sensi- 
ble national defense policy, we would 
call attention to what other nations are 
doing to provide for their national 
honor and security. 





Is This Economical? 


URING the fiseal year just com- 

pleted fifty per cent of the en- 
Maal listed men discharged from the 
Army failed to complete the terms of 
service for which they originally en- 
listed. More than ten thousand pur- 
chased their discharges while desertion 
and court martial sentences account for 
many others. 

One of the principal causes of this 
wasteful turnover of enlisted person- 
nel is the poor housing and living con- 
ditions which exist at many posts and 
stations. No exact computation can be 
made of the cost to the Government of 
such broken enlistments but it runs 
into the millions annually. Were an 
equal amount expended on permanent 
barracks, adequate food and other fea- 
tures making the service for enlisted 
men attractive, the direct return to the 
Government in personnel costs elimin- 
ated would, in large measure, compen- 
sate for the expense involved. 

Reenlistments during the same pe- 
riod were to discharges as one is to 








THE TURNOVER IN 
PERSONNEL 
in the 
REGJLAR ARMY 

in 1925 














A—The average total enlisted strength of 
the Regular Army for the fiscal year 
1925, including Philippine Scouts, 
125,707. 

B—The losses in enlisted personne] for 
the fiscal year, 63,833. 

C—The desertions, 13,760, or nearly 25 
percent of the total losses. 


four. Again unhappy living condi- 
tions are among the principal causes. 
It costs approximately sixty dollars to 
enlist a recruit and transport him to 
his initial station. The potential sav- 
ing is again obvious. 

Is the present method sound econ 
omy? 


D 


Army's Animals Aged and Underfed 


NLESS there is an increase in 
the appropriations for animals 
ttees the United States will shortly 
have a horseless army. It will also be 
without mules. This is not an extrava- 
gant statement, but is sustained by a 
study of the appropriations that have 
been made for animals since the war. 

According to data that has been sub- 
mitted to Congress, the Army had a 
shortage of 2,000 horses on July 1. 
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1925. On July 1, 1926, this shortag: 
will be increased to 4,000. On July 1 
1925 there was a shortage of 1,000 
mules. No appropriations were pro- 
vided for the purchase of mules for the 
fiscal year of 1926, and as a conse 
quence the shortage in mules by Jul) 
1, 1926, will reach 3,000. 

But this comparison does not com 
plete the picture. There is not only 4 
shortage of animals, but by the end o/ 
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: fiseal year of 1926 the average age placed on reduced rations. The ra- 
will have passed the pomt at which tions now are only sufficient for garvi- 
rses and mules are able to serve in’ son service. 
e field. By that time, the average 
age of army horses will be 16 years 
d the mules will be 18. To add to 
the seriousness of the situation, the 
army horses and mules have been 


The allowances are not 
sufficient, according to the recognized 
authorities on horses and mules, for 
service in the field. 

Surely, the army horses and mules 
are feeling the effects of economy. 


® 





A Traditional Policy of the American People 
Regarding National Defense is to have 
a Small Standing Army 





Small, Yes, But Not Too Small to Accomplish 
Its Purposes. 





The Entire Regular Army in the United States 
could be Placed in the Yale Bowl at 
New Haven, Conn. 

















, 
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“At present the companies of the Regular Army in the United States average less 
than fifty men. Each man has to pretend he is four in field training exercises. In 
addition, they are called upon to devote the ideal training months—the summer—to 
instructing the civilians instead of concentrating upon their own training. The build- 
ings in which 40,000 are living demand an exorbitant amount of fatigue work. All 
of this shortens the hours, days, weeks and months that can be devoted by the Regular 
Army to its own training. The cumulative effect over an extended period can be se- 


rious. If the Regular Army standard lowers, so does the quality of their instruction.” 
—Maj. Gen. John L. Hines. 








Ammunition Reserve 


URING the World War, the 
Chief of Ordnance was said to 
have been relieved from his 
post largely because of the total lack of 

arms and 





ammunition immediately 
available. The fact that the same 
officer was on record in hearings be- 
committees for 
larger appropriations for a_ reserve 
supply of small arms and artillery am- 
munition did not satisfy the popular 
clamor. 


fore congressional 


It would possibly be the same story 
again with the present supply and con- 
ditions of the reserve supply of am- 
munition if the country were drawn 
into a war. Pressure would likely be 
exerted to relieve the present Chief of 
Ordnance as there would be the same 
insistent ery for ‘‘speeding up’’ the 
war and the immediate arming of a 
foree for the defense of the country. 
Not only would the Chief of Ordnance 
be held responsible for the dangerous 
deficiencies in amount and character 
and ammunition but the General Staff 
and other officers on duty at the De- 
partment would not escape condemna- 
tion. 





The war plans of the General S: 
provides for reserve supply of am: 
nition for a million men. This lo 
large on paper but the amount p 
vided for in this plan was shot av 
in one day of the Meuse-Argonne « 
fensive. About 75 per cent of this p: 
posed ammunition supply is now 
hand, but the effectiveness of this r 
duced reserve supply is open to serio 
doubt. Under the accepted theory o| 
ordnance experts small arms ammun 
tion should be replaced at least ever 
ten years and high explosives for arti! 
lery every twenty years. However, the 
reserve supply of ammunition now o1 
hand was produced during the war un 
It is doubt 
ful whether it is now in good condi 


der abnormal conditions. 


tion, as seven years have elapsed sinc 
most of it was produced. 

If the country was fully informed as 
to the shortage and condition of the 
reserve supply of ammunition the pop 
ular pressure upon Congress should re- 
sult in action that would give the War 
Department appropriations immediate- 
ly to supply at least a million men. 
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Service 


‘‘That a man shall serve his country in time of 
war is noble, brave and patriotic; but that a man 
shall properly prepare himself in time of peace to 
serve in war is all of these things and more. It is 
noble with nobility which is real, not ideal. It is 
brave with a bravery which assumes in time of un- 
emotional peace many burdens among them that of 
bearing the lack of appreciation of those who do not 
consider military preparation or training necessary.”’ 








Quarters and Subsistence Allowances 


for Enlisted Men 


— IN enlisted man of the 
Regular Army is 
paid a_ subsistence 

and rental allowance 

only when food and 
kind 
not furnished by the 

Government. Both 

of allowances 


shelter in are 


these 
are considered neces- 
sary, and are made 
to to the added 
costs of living, when not receiving the 


The 


available him meet 
benefit of Government facilities. 


legal right of a sol- 


exceed $4 per day. These regulations 
shall be uniform for all the services 
mentioned in the title of the Act. 
The regulations which the law di- 
rects shall be prescribed by the Presi- 
dent, may be briefly stated as follows: 


The monetary allowance in lieu of 
rations and quarters, will be paid only 
when it is impracticable for the Gov- 
ernment to furnish rations and quar 
ters in kind, or when reimbursement 
for actual expenses is not authorized. 

Quarters in kind inelude not only 
Government-owned quarters, but those 
held under lease by the Government ; 

those obtained by 





dier to them is depen- 
dent, in each ease, up- 
on the actual cireum- 
which 

The 


recog- 


stances under 
he 


law 


is serving. 


does not for 
nize the existence of 


dependents of the sol- 


The noncommissioned of- 
ficers are the backbone of 
any army. Destroy their 
morale and the incentive 
loyalty 
Army is destroyed 


contract, and sleep- 
ing-car aeccommoda- 
tions. 

Rations in kind in- 
clude cooked or travel 
rations, and meals ob- 
tained by contract or 
purchase. 

The monetary 


and the 





dier. The monetary 
value of both allowances, is identical 
for all grades, but, unlike the officer, 
is not affected by the length of service. 
A master sergeant of 27 years’ service, 
receives the same amount as a private 
of 2 years’ service. 

The law authorizing the payment of 
a rental and subsistence allowance to 
enlisted men, is found in the Pay Bill 


of 1922. It reads as follows: 


To each enlisted man not furnished 
quarters or rations in kind, there shall 
be granted, under such regulations as 
the President may prescribe, an allow- 
ance for quarters and subsistence, the 
value of which shall depend on the 
conditions under which the duty of the 
man is being performed, and shall not 


- value of the quarters 

allowance is 75 cents 
per day, and for rations is $1.20 per 
day, except where Government mess- 
ing facilities are furnished, when the 
value is $1.00 per day. These values 
are identical for all grades of enlisted 
men, except Philippine Scouts, where- 
ever serving, except in Alaska, Eu- 
rope, and South America, where the 
value is $1.00 and $2.10 for quarters 
and rations, respectively. 


The law and regulations appear to 


be clear and reasonable. 
tions state that 


The regula- 
commutation will be 
paid only when it is impracticable to 
furnish quarters and rations in kind, 
leaving to responsible commanders a 
latitude in the application of the regu- 
This latitude is essential, if 
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lations. 
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the law is to be applied justly and 
equitably. Because of the varying con- 
ditions existing throughout the Army, 
not only in the continental United 
States, but in our foreign commands 
as well, it would be a physical impossi- 
bility to set forth, by detailed regula- 
tions, just when commutation would be 
paid. The judgment which the respon- 
sible commander is allowed to exercise, 
in applying the regulations regarding 
the payment of allowances to enlisted 
men, has a counterpart in the latitude 
allowed commanders under the regu- 
lations regarding the payment of rental 
allowances to officers. In the latter 
case, the commander is the one who 
decides whether or not Government 
quarters are available and suitable for 
the officer to live in. If, in his opin- 
ion, they are, the officer is assigned to 
them, and is expected to live in them. 
He could not draw the rental allow- 
ance. If the quarters are considered 
unsuitable or are not available, a ren- 
tal allowance is paid, and the officer 
provides his own quarters. 

In carrying out the regulations re- 
lating to enlisted men, the command- 
er is required to certify that no public 
quarters are available, that the soldier 
is legally entitled to commutation, and 
that no public quarters are occupied by 
persons not entitled thereto, before the 
enlisted man is able to draw from the 
Finance Department the allowances in 
lieu thereof. 

The regulations have been in effect 
for more than two years, during which 
period, a very careful check has been 
instituted by the War Department, 
with the object of curtailing expendi- 
tures to the minimum required to meet 
the continuing decrease in available 
funds, and the actual conditions exist- 


ing in the field. An examination, at :)\\\s 
point, of the funds available and 
pended for the fiseal year 1925 wi 
informative of the condition which ex. 
isted in that year. There was appro. 
priated for commutation of quarters 
for men on detached service with 
Organized Reserves, Reserve Offic 
Training Corps, Regular Army, 
recruiting parties, $850,000, and 
rations for these four classes, $1,7/4. 
048. These sums would support 3,105 
men on a rental and 4,096 men on a 
subsistence allowance status, if 75 
cents per day for rentals and $1.2) 
per day for subsistence is used. Ther 
was expended during the fiseal year 
1925, according to the best available 
reports, $896,000 for rental allowances 
and $1,833,545 for subsistence allow- 
ances. In other words the funds avai! 
able were short of actual needs by $46 
000 for rentals and $39,497 for subsis 
tence. 

Translated into numbers of men, thie 
funds spent in the fiseal year 1925, a! 
lowed 3,273 men on a rental and 4,186 
on a subsistence allowance, or an in- 
crease over appropriated strengths of 
168 or 5.1 per cent on rentals and ‘() 
or 2.1 per cent on subsistence allow 
ance. 

These numbers were actually 
quired to maintain the various activi 
ties charged to the War Department 
by the National Defense Act during 
the fiseal year 1925. There is one point 
of interest about the figures that is 
well to bring out. In the great ma- 


jority of cases a soldier on duty con- 
nected with civilian training and re 
cruiting receives both commutation of 
quarters and rations. There are, how 
ever, not a few cases where a man is 
able to oceupy Government quarters 
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not receive Government prepared 
ls, in which eases he receives an 
wanee for food only. Examples of 
se eases are found in ecare-takers at 
weupied posts, military intelligence 
ice, recruiters, members of crews of 
rbor boats, ete. It is natural then 
t more men are required to be on a 
ibsistenee allowance status than on a 
tal status. In 1925 the proportion 
men on rental to those on subsis- 
ice allowance was 3,273 to 4,186 or 
ut one to one and a fourth. The 
number of men and the relation be- 
tween rations and quarters as shown 
the figures for the fiseal year 1925 
represent actual minimum require- 
ments. For more than two years there 
has been unremitting effort by all con- 
rned to reduce the number of men 
a commutation status. Reductions 
below the figures of 1925 can be ac- 
complished only by a curtailment of 
ome of the activities being conducted 
by the War Department. 

The possibility of such a curtailment 
was presented to the War Department 
when it was found that for the fiseal 
ear 1926 instead of there being avail- 
ble for commutation of ration $1,794,- 
(48, as was the case in 1925, only $1,- 
‘27,111 was provided. Appropriated 
funds for 1926 were $466,937, or 26 
per cent, less than the year previous. 
lor the payment of monetary allow- 
ances in lieu of quarters the same 
amount was made available in both 
years. To have kept expenditures for 
1926 within allotted amounts would 
have required the removal of 1,157 men 
who were drawing subsistence allow- 

ances and 168 who were authorized 
commutation for quarters. Such a re- 
duetion would have affected most se- 
riously many War Department activi- 


ties, and would have jeopardized the 
training of the civilian components of 
the Army. 

Fortunately for all concerned, and 
for the training of the civilian com- 
ponents, the War Department was able 
to alleviate the situation, slightly. By 
taking money from other sources, rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul 
saries, as one example 


sales commis- 
it will be pos- 
sible to keep approximately 3,265 men 
on a rental allowance, instead of 3,105 
as provided for in the appropriations, 
and 3,752 men on a subsistence allow- 
ance, instead of 3,029. But even these 
numbers are too few, being 8 less for 
quarters and 434 less for rations than 
were employed in 1925. As a result 
activities have suffered, and many men 
have been obliged to accept a reduced 
income, without material change in the 
class of work performed. Manifestly, 
the condition is unhealthy for the 
Army, and unjust to the soldier. 
While the law authorizes the allow- 
ances, the shortage of funds defeats 
the purpose of the law. Without high- 
ly trained men for instructional pur- 
poses, numbers sufficient for the 
purpose, the R. O. T. C. is bound to 
suffer. Without an adequate number 
of men qualified for Organized Reserve 
duty, the training of Reserve officers 
will fall off, and without suitable per- 
sonnel in the recruiting service, and 
the many activities of the Regular 
Army proper, sufficient in number to 
meet the requirements, the strength of 
the Army cannot be maintained, and 
establishments and activities of the 
Regular Army will be seriously dam- 
aged. 

Embarrassing as is the dgrease of 
funds and men upon the activities of 
the Army of the United States, they do 


in 
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not compare with the demoralizing ef- 
fect upon those soldiers who have been 
deprived of a part of their remunera- 
tion, or who are now required to per- 
form their duties under most adverse 
conditions. It is not good business, to 
require men to travel long distances, 
25 miles, in one case, from Government 
quarters, to a place of employment. 
There is a loss of time and efficiency 
on the part of the man, and other ex- 
penses to the Government are entailed, 
sometimes greater than the payment of 
commutation allowances. There is a 
resulting inefficiency, when men are 
worked hard, with only a cold lunch at 
noon. There is a question of legality, 
when men are paid commutation of ra- 
tions one month ($36), and the mone- 


tary value of the ration in kind. » 


us 
10 per cent ($10.56), the next month 
Inefficient as are such methods, wn jyst 


and unfair as they are on the soldier. 
and obnoxious as they are to al! who 
are concerned in the matter, it never- 
theless has been necessary to resort to 
them, in order to keep the present ma 
chinery in operation. 

The condition cannot continue 
Either more money must be provided, 
or there must be a retrenchment in ac 
tivities. If activities are to be curtail 
ed, the R. O. T. C. and the Organized 
Reserves, by the very nature of things, 
are bound to suffer. Certainly it is 
worth the price to keep these agencies 
in efficient operation. 
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Ration Allowances and Desertions 


HAT the Government is not pro- 

viding ample food allowances for 
enlisted men of the Regular Army, is 
the general opinion among those who 
will accept the facets. The Govern- 
ment expends in round numbers about 
30 cents per day per man for food, 
and from their meager pay the enlist- 
ed men of the Regular Army must 
make up the deficiency. 

This becomes apparent through a 
comparison of the cost to the Govern- 
ment of the rations of enlisted men in 
the military and naval services. The 
annual report of the Navy Department 
shows, with rigid economy, that the 
cost of rations for the year 1924 was 
50.48 cents. This was the average for 
the enlisted men of the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps. The subsistence allow- 
anee for the National Guard, while in 


Federal service, is 50 cents per day, 
while the students in the C. M. T 
Camps and R. 0. T. Camps are allowed 
70 eents per day, the latter including 
wages for cooks. 

Against these figures the Govern 
ment expended in the last fiscal year 
on the ration of the enlisted man of the 
Regular Army 30.94 cents. The de 
ficiency is made up through profits in 
the post exchanges and otherwise, al! 
of which comes out of the pockets of 
the enlisted man. 

It might be well for those who have 
been blinded by the desire to cut ex- 
penses to compare these facts with the 
chart of desertions from the Regular 
Army. Desertions have reached «an 


almost incredible percentage. Food 
for thought, here! 








Election of Officers and Members of BALLOT 
Executive Council United States 


a My vote for officers and for members 
infantry Association 


of the Executive Council, United States 
Infantry Association, is as follows: 


The attached ballot is to be 
sent to the Secretary, U. 8S. In- 
fantry Association, 1115 17th 
St.. N. W., Washington, D. C., 
indicating thereon the vote. 


Vote for: 
1 for President 
1 for Vice-President 
7 for Additional Members of 
the Executive Council. 


The Constitution of the Asso- 
ciation provides: 


See. 4, Art. VI—The election 
of officers shall take place at a 
regular annual meeting. The 
election shall be by ballot and a 
plurality of all votes cast shall 
elect. 


Sec. 2, Art. VII—The elective 
officers of the Association shall 
be a President, a Vice-Presi- 
dent, and seven members of the 
Executive Council. They shall 
hold office for two years or until 
their suecessors are elected. 


Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the 
United States Infantry Associ- 
ation will be held in the In- 
fantry Building at 8 p. m., De- 
cember 21, 1925. The election 
of all Officers and Members of 
the Executive Council will take 
place at this meeting. Mem- 
bers are urged to forward their 
ballot so as to reach the Secre- 
tary by this time. 


FOR PRESIDENT 
MacNab, Colonel A. J. 
Rosenbaum, Colonel O. B. 
Smith, Brig. Gen. Harry A. 
FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 
Lincoln, Colonel Charles S. 
Toffey, Colonel John J. 
Wells, Brig. Gen. Briant H. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Atkins, Major Joseph A. 
Bolte, Capt. Charles L. 
Brown, Col. Fred R. 

Burtt, Lt. Colonel Wilson B. 
Ganoe, Major W. A. 

Keller, Lt. Colonel Charles 
Johnson, Lt. Colonel Walter H. 
Lincoln, Col. Charles S. 
Lynch, Maj. George A. 
McAdams, Lt. Colonel John P. 
MacNab, Colonel A. J. 
Mueller, Major Paul J. 
Peabody, Capt. P. E. 
Persons, Lt. Colonel Wm. E. 
Rosenbaum, Colonel O. B. 
Singleton, Lt. Colonel Asa L. 
Stone, Lt. Colonel Charles B. 
Sweeney, Lt. Colonel W. S. 
Toffey, Colonel John J. 
Williams, Colonel E. J. 





THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization 
of such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in 
modern war.”—Article III of the Constitution. 


® 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
CoLONEL OTHO B. ROSENBAUM, G. S. (Infantry) 
COLONEL JOHN J. Torrey, Infantry. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILSON B. Burtt, Infantry, D. O. L. 
LIEUTENTANT COLONEL ASA L. SINGLETON, Infantry, D. O. L. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN P. McApAms, Infantry, D. O. L. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL AUGUSTUS F. DANNEMILLER, Infantry. 
MaJsor JOSEPH A. ATKINS, G. S. (Infantry) 
CAPTAIN PAUL E. PEABopy, Infantry. 


MaAJor PAUL J. MUELLER, Infantry, Secretary 
® 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of 
honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Re- 
serve Corps, and of the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate member- 


ship in the Association. Membership dates from the first of the month following the 
date of election. 


Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL for $2.00 per year. 


All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States In- 
fantry Association, Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
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SO-HANDY 


PERSONAL FILE 


A Place for Everything and Everything in Its Place 


Every officer has offi- 
cial and personal papers 
which should and must 
be properly cared for. 

As a rule these impor- 
tant papers are thrown 
nto a drawer, piled on a 
desk or table, or stuffed 
into out-of-way places 
where they can never be 
found and are finally lost. 

The Personal File 
olves the question of 


Small—6” x 10” x 12”. 


- Light—Weight, 6 pounds. 


Safe—Efficient Lock. 
Compact—1,400 letters. 


Convenient—Vertical file. 


the care of your papers. 
They are always at hand 
when you want them. 


The Personal File is 
just the thing for the 
company orderly room. 
One for property papers 
and one for personal 
papers just fill the bill. 
Makes your _ records 
available when you want 
them. 


No more lost papers, no more searching and turning everything topsy-turvy in the 
orderly room. With the Personal File there’s only one place where a paper can be. 


A perfect filing device with Alphabetical Index. 


eled in olive green. 


for which it is intended. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Made of rolled cold steel and enam- 
A handsome and practical article that will serve all the purposes 


Ready for immediate delivery. 


Sells elsewhere for $9.75 Each. Our Special Price $8.75 


United States Infantry Association 


infantry Building 


Washington, D. C. 


























The Dmnillmaster 


The constant demand for this popular analysis and guide to the |n- 
fantry Drill Regulations has induced us to publish a 


New and Revised Edition 


conforming in every respect with the newly revised Training Regu- | 
lations applicable to Infantry training up to and including the bat- | 


talion. 


Covers Training Regulations 50—15, 50—20, 420—40, 420—45, 
420—50, 420—60, 420—85 and 420—90 incorporated in full and 
supplemented with 


Drill Hints and Drill Talks 


that enable the instructor to carry his men through the successive 
steps in a coordinated and masterful manner. 


Of great value to instructors because many of the things you know 
but cannot express clearly are analyzed and put in simple language 
while other things you have forgotten are brought clearly to mind. 


Uniform in size with our pocket edition of Infantry Drill, but sub- 
stantially and durably bound in cloth. 


Price, *1.50 


United States Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 
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of July 907, repnnted 1918 
with correctians 


Se ho 
The Zerbee Protractor 


This protractor correctly applies the declination and reads 
all azimuths from 0° to 360° without the addition of 180°. 
Simply set the arrows to correspond to those of the north 
point printed on your map, place the protractor on the map, 
and read the magnetic azimuth direct. 


THE LINE A-B HAS MAGNETIC AZ. 229.5° 
THE LINE C-D HAS MAGNETIC AZ. 103.5° 


Easy to use and a great time saver 
Every one working on a map problem will find it useful. 





WHEN YOU NEED A COMPASS ON THE GROUND 
YOU NEED THIS PROTRACTOR ON THE MAP 


Price $1.00 postpaid 
Sole Agents 


United States Infantry Association 
infantry Building Washington, D. C. 
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Military Sketching 


and 


Map Reading 


4th Edition 


























By Major Loren C. Grieves, Infantry 


Includes use of coordinates and developments in 
aerial photography and map reproduction. 


Price $1.50 
































The Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder 






Built for hard service 


Simple and efficient Capacity, 400 sheets 


Text and note book 
combined 





For Preserving the War Department pamphlets 


Price, $2.10 


Sole Agents for the Army 


U. S. Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 
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Let it be in the Pershing Shape 


A custom tailored article of high quality 
material, workmanship and style 


Serge or Whipcord 
Specify size and material Price, $7.00 postpaid 


U. S. Infantry Association 
1115 17th Street Washington, D. C. 





























SUBJECTS: 


Reserve he 
Officers’ cnc il 


Field Service Regulations 


Examiner Military Hygiene 








Do not put off getting your copy of Reserve Officers’ Examiner 
until the last minute—when you are face to face with your examina- 
tion. Get your copy now. Devote a little time to the study of its con- 
tents. Then when the opportunity comes for promotion—as it surely 
will—you will be prepared for it. 








Price, $2.00, Postpaid 


U. S. Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 




















The fundamentals of Infantry 
training in a single volume 





Basic 





A transcript of the official 


Milit ary training Regulations as issued 


by the War Department. 





Training 





A substantially bound book of over 550 pages 
No more loose pamphlets to become lost and torn 


The least expensive as well as the best compilation 
yet prepared for instruction purposes in the 
Regular Army, National Guard and 
Organized Reserves 


The entire contents is up to date 


Not less than six copies 
should bein every com- 


Every : 
Soldier pany library 
should read 

the chapter - 

on Military Price $1. 75 
Courtesy Quantity discounts 


United States Infantry Association 
1115 17th Street Washington, D. C. 
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Personal 
Stationery 


ANY people know you only by 
your letterhead. Die stamped 
stationery is a means of identi- 
fication. 

We will sink a two-line die 
of not to exceed fifteen letters 
in the name line for $2.50, 
as follows: 


COL. HENRY J. MORSE 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


Extra letters 12 cents each 


A quire box of 


CriusB LETTERS 


Eaton's DecKLE VELLUM 


embossed in any color on paper and envelopes 
from your die will cost you only $2.50. 


May we furnish you with a letterhead of which 
you will be proud? 


Ask for sample. 


United States Infantry Association 


Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 























Tremendous Slash in Prices 


We must have more room 
Our storage capacity has been exceeded 





In order to secure this needed 
space we have cut on books regard- 
less of cost or value. The books 
must be moved. 

Willing as we are to take a loss 
we still cannot afford to sell the 
books at these prices individually. 
We have, therefore, made up sev- 


eral different assortments. You 
can afford to buy a group merely 
for the sake of one or two of them. 
We can afford to sell in this way 
because we secure needed space in 
moving the books. It is cheaper 
for us than paying for extra stor- 
age space. 


ORDER BLANK 
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The U. 8. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 


Inclosed please find 


for Dollars 


Please forward to the address below Group 


Address 


























Group | 
Retail Price $24.68 


Cost To You $10.00 


Defense of Duffers Drift— 
Swinton 

Employment of Machine 
Guns—Short 

Drillmaster—Stewart-Waldron 

Battle of Booby’s Bluffs— 
Single List 

Platoon Training 

Scouting and Patrolling— 
Waldron 

Rifle Markmanship 

Infantry Drill—Part II 

Marne Miracle—Naylor 

Combat Principles 

Terrain Exercises—Waldron 

Map Reading 

Training Regulations 

Instruction and Study 

Minor Tactics 

Court Martial Procedure 

Property Accounting for 
National Guard Organi- 
zations—Buchwald 

Pamphlets (punched for binder) 
Army Correspondence 
Mess Management 
Customs of the Service 
Field Fortifications 
Personal Data 
Field Orders 
Morning Reports 
Security and Information 2.03 


$24.68 


Group II 


Retail Price $17.03 


Cost To You $7.50 


Employment of Machine Guns $3.50 
Battle of Booby’s Bluffs 75 
Platoon Training 2.50 
Rifle Marksmanship 1.00 
Marne Miracle 
Combat Principles 
Terrain Exercises 
Pamphlets (See Group 1) 
Training Regulations 
Property Accounting for Na- 

tional Guard Organizations 


$17.03 


Group III 


Retail Price $12.00 


Cost To You $5.00 


Employment of Machine Guns $3.50 
Platoon Training 2.50 
Marne Miracle 50 
Terrain Exercises 2.2: 
Training Regulations 2.2 


$12.00 


Group IV 


Retail Price $8.53 


Cost to You $2.50 


Defense of Duffers Drift 

Battle of Booby’s Bluffs 

Platoon Training 

Army Retirements 

Scouting and Patrolling 

Pamphlets (See Group 1) 

Property Accounting for Na- 
tional Guard Organizations 50 


$ .50 
75 
2.50 
2.00 


«40 


2.03 


$8.53 


United States Infantry Association 


1115 17th Street 


Washington, D. C. 




















Sighting COMPASS nevi re” 


$2.50 Postpaid 









_—— 


These compasses are identical with those issued to officers during the war, and are new, and in 
perfect condition. 


Each compass packed in substantial box with full instructions for use. Fine for a gift. 


UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 











Steele’s F ield | 
American Service 


Campaigns Regulations 
The basis of the military education of 1 923 


every American officer 
Revised by the General Staff 


A standard work which each officer Published py ation me 
poss government of the Army of the Unite 
cheuté _ States in the theatre of operations. 
Basis of instruction of the combined 
Sold on easy terms, $2 down arms for war service. 
and $2 a month Designed especially for the government 


of the operations of large units, and of 
small units forming a part thereof. 


Two volumes in box ae to the theatre of land opera- 
$10.00 tions. ; 
Cloth bound - « $1.25 


Paper bound and punched .50 
U. S. Infantry Association (For Kalamazoo Binder) 


1115 17th St. Washington, D.C. U. S. Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 
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sworded the Puliteer Prise HISTORY OF THE 
onthe history ofthe United aa) AMERICAN FRONTIER 


By Frederic L. Paxson 


A splendid drama, abounding in interesting incidents and thrilling adventures.—Boston Herald. 


The most brilliant work of historical synthesis of this quarter century.—Chicago Evening Post. 


Price, $5: 
U. S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION -:- Washington, D. C. 























Cadence System of = 
Close Order Drill Thirty pmnase 
Talks 


By Maj. Bernard Lentz Seewart-Weldron 


\ new edition of an established system : oe 

of Infantry Training Explaining is half the 
work of instructing. 
This revision is based on the new Train- Talk saves work— 


when it is the right 
ing Regulations and is in full accord kind of talk. For the 
with them 


instructor, explaining 
—talking, is the hard- 
It has always had a steady sale and est part because it 
those who have previouly purchased means constant brush- 
copies will want the revised and up- : ing up, reading, study, 


bse thought and planning 
to-date edition. Paper cover. —all of which takes 


time, and time counts 


Price 75 Cents heavily in the game of 


intensive training. 








U. S. Infantry Association U. S. Infantry Association 
L115 17th St. Washington, D.C. Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 























Principles of 
Command Specially adapted to the use of young 


officers. Contains a wealth of information 
By Maj. R. E. Jones on the management of men. 


Price, $1.00 


A practical study of the Art of Command. 








U. S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION -:- Washington, D. C. 


























A Few Good Books 


Briefly Described and Specially Arranged for Convenience 
in Ordering 
American Campaigns—Steele $10.00 


The only single work that contains a comprehensive narrative of all ou: 
campaigns and battles to include the Spanish-American War. 


Army Correspondence 50 
Based on A. R, 340-15. Everything you need. 

Army Physical Training—Waldron $1.50 
Complete instructions for conduct of Physical Drill. 

Basic Military Training $1.75 


A copy of the Training Regulations prescribed by the War Department 
for first and second years’ basic courses R. O. T. C. 


Battle of Booby’s Bluffs—List 75 
Operations of an Infantry Battalion in modern warfare. 

Cadence System of Close Order Drill—Lentz 75 
Revised edition of the book that teaches cadence in commands and in 
execution. 

Courts-Martial Procedure $1.50 


Supplements the Manual for Courts-Martial and gives in sequence al! 
steps in preparation for trial. 


Defense of Duffer’s Drift—Swinton 50 
A military classic of the Boer War. 
The Drillmaster $1.50 


An analysis of the ‘infantry drill regulations. Includes excellent dril! 
hints and drill talks of great value to drillmasters. New and revised 


edition. 

Elements of Military Hygiene—Ashburn $2.50 
The recognized American text-book on the subject. 

Employment of Machine Guns—Short $3.50 
A comprehensive study of American machine gun tactics. 

Field Service Regulations Cloth, $1.25; Paper, .80 


Exact duplicate of War Department Edition. Paper bound copies 
punched for binding in the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder. 

Infantry Drill 75 
Compilation of the new Infantry Training Regulations covering Infantry 
Drill. Annotated—Illustrated. Revised to July, 1925. 


Infantry Drill Regulations, 1919, Part IT 65 
U. S. Infantry Association Edition, Annotated and Illustrated. 
Map Reading 60 


Explanatory text complete in every detail. All the equipment required 
for a complete course, maps, scales, cross section paper, ete. 


Marne Miracle—Naylor $1.50 
Study of the Marne Campaign of 1914 made from source records. 
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A Few Good Books (Continued) 


Mass Physical Training—Raycroft $3.00 
The basis for the training and instruction of the military service in 
Physical Training. Chapters on the tactics of baseball, football, and 
basketball. New edition, reduced price. 

Military Signaling 60 
A complete pocket manual of military signaling. 

Military Sketching and Map Reading—Grieves $1.50 
A complete text-book that contains all that you need to know about the 
subjects. Recognized throughout the service as the standard for N. C. 0. 
unit schools, R. O. T. C. units, reserve officers and National Guard. 

Platoon Training—Waldron $2.50 
A complete Infantry training manual. Covers all the subjects that a 
platoon commander must know about. Profusely illustrated. 

Principles of Command—Jones $1.00 
A practical study specially adapted to the use of young officers. 

Reserve Officers’ Examiner $2.00 
A complete set of questions and answers covering the five subjects 
included in the Basic Examination for promotion of Reserve Officers. 

Tactics and Technique of River Crossings—Krueger $3.00 
The only text-book that has been published covering this subject. 

Terrain Exercises—Waldron $2.50 
Sets forth in detail the up-to-date method of training in Infantry minor 
tactics. Model problems prepared that may be fitted to any terrain. 
Brings out the principles of minor tactics. 

Training Regulations $2.25 
An exact reproduction of the Infantry Training Regulations in one cloth 
bound volume. 

Thirty-Minute Talks—Stewart-Waldron $2.50 
A collection of twenty every-day talks on military subjects in language 
that the man new to the service can understand. 





ORDER BLANK 


[) American Campaigns Elements of Military Hygiene Military Sketching and Map 
Employment of Machine Guns Reading 

Field Service Regulations Platoon Training 

Infantry Drill [| Principles of Command 
Infantry Drill Regulations } Reserve Officers’ Examiner 


Part Il Tactics and Technique of 
Map Reading River Crossings 


[) Courts-Martial Procedure Marne Miracle [ Terrain Exercises 
[1 Defense of Duffer’s Drift Mass Physical Training Training Regulations 
© Drillmaster 0) Military Signaling Thirty—Minute Talks 


() Army Correspondence 

() Army Physical Training 
(1) Basie Military Training 
(-) Battle of Booby’s Bluffs 
[) Cadence System 


o00 ooooo 


The U.S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, ——__ 
Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 


Inclosed please find for eee Dollars. 
Please forward to the address below the books ‘checked o on this blank. 
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for Rapid 
Duplication 
— } 


16 New Features 


ee make the new Model No. 5 

oul Underwood Revolving Du- 

plicator a superior machine 
for school work. 





It Saves Printing Bills! 


Whether it is the company’s illustrated weekly, announce- 
ments, programs, or post card invitations; or more official 
work, such as company orders and bulletins, the new model 
No. 5 Underwood Revolving Duplicator reproduces hundreds 
or thousands of copies rapidly, neatly, inexpensively / 


1500 COPIES AN HOUR 


Whatever is to be reproduced has only to be typewritten, hand- 
written, or drawn on a stencil sheet which is fastened around the 
inked cylinder. The machine is then ready to turn out 1500 clean, 
clear copies an hour, at a cost of but a few cents a thousand. 
Compact, efficient, and portable, the machine can be operated 
anywhere by anyone. 


Duplicator Department 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Underwood Building, New York City 
Branches in all principal cities 
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UNDERWOOD 
Revolving Duplicator 








the 16 new features of the 
evolving Duplicator. 


Co Please send me folder describin 
upo new Model No. 5 Underwood 


IS nee ee Ae 
Addvess................ 
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Please say you saw the advertisement in the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
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The 


best stories 


are never 











OW many times have 

you said, “This would 
make a wonderful short 
story”? But you didn’t write 
it, and the inspiration was 
soon forgotten. 


“Many a story banged off hot 
on my Corona in a front-line 
dugout would never have 
been written if I had waited 
to reach a spot of greater 
convenience.” —Louis R. Free- 
man, War Correspondent, Ex- 
plorer, Traveler. 


The advantage of owning a 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
127 Main St., Groton, N. Y. 
Please mail me full informa- 
Sy 
yy, Ss, 


Portable Corona is that you 
can write your best thoughts 
as they come to you, any- 
where, any time—and that’s 
the secret of successful writ- 
ing! The newest Corona 
(Model Four) has the stand- 
ard keyboard used in offices 
every where. 


Corona Four costs only $60. 
Easy terms if desired. Look 
for Corona in your phone 
book or write Corona Type- 
writer Co., Inc., 127 Main St., 
Groton, N. Y. 





tion about Corona Four. 




















, matinee! 
USED BY UNCLE SAM’S EXPERT RIFLEMEN 








HOPPE'S Hayworth Printing 
(Trade-Mark =e. . Company => 
A ey MR, BN, 627-629 G Street N. W., Washington, D.C. 
Machine Guns, and Firearms of : F 
all kinds. Publications, Books and 
Sperling Goods ‘on ae ae Commercial Printing 
homme yt Handled with Efficiency 


Sole Manufacturer 














2314 N. PO alg We Print the Infantry Journal! 




















Union Trust Company’s Safety 
as well as the liberal interest which this strong institution 
pays, is at the disposal of Army Officers, no matter where 
they may be stationed. 

The Union Trust Company “Banking by Mail” plan is sim- 
ple, convenient and safe—it places our complete service at the 
very doors of everybody everywhere. Detailed information 
gladly furnished on request. 

Two per cent interest paid on checking accounts 
—3 per cent on savings. Small deposits welcomed 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Capital and Sarplus © WASHINGTON, D. C. Edw. J. Stellwagen 
$2,500,000.00 President 
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EATON’S 


IGHLAND 


ey LINEN 


The popularity of Eaton’s Highland Linen is not due 
to the fact that it is designed to be a “popular” writing 
paper. Rather it is due to the widespread appreciation 
of the good taste, style, and correctness which are em- 
bodied in this fine product. 





EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. + NewYork + Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Standard Authors in Sets at Bargain Prices 





One or two of these sets should be in every Company Library. 


and you will agree with us. 


MARK TWAIN: 


Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
Tom Sawyer Abroad, ete. 
Huckleberry Finn 
A Connecticut Yankee, etc. 
Pudd’nhead Wilson 
The Thirty Thousand Dollar Bequest 
The Prince and the Pauper 
The American Claimant, etc. 
The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg, 
etc. 
Life on the Missiissippi. 
Published at $49.00 
Our Price $25.00 


0. HENRY: 


The Gentle Grafter 
The Voice of the City 
Whirligigs 

The Heart of the West 
Sixes and Sevens 
Roads of Destiny 

The Four Million 
Strictly Business 
Options 

Cabbages and Kings 
The Trimmed Lamp 
Rolling Stones 


Published at $35.00 
Our Price, $20.00 


CONAN DOYLE: 


A Study in Scarlet 
The Green Flag 
The Sign of the Four 
The Firm of Girdlestone 
The Adventures of Gerard 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 
The Hound of the Baskervilles 
Micha Clarke 
The White Company 
Sir Nigel 
Published at $35.00 
Our Price, $18.00 


REX BEACH: 


The Auction Block 

The Net 

The Barrier 

The Spoilers 

The Winds of Chance 

The Ne’er Do Well 

The Silver Horde 

Heart of the Sunset 

The Iron Trail 

Rainbow’s End 
Published at $48.00 
Our Price, $24.00 


CRAIG KENNEDY: 


The Silent Bullet 
The Poisoned Pen 
The Dream Doctor 
The War Terror 
The Social Gangster 
The Treasure Train 
The Ear in the Wall 
The Goal of the Gods 
The Exploits of Elaine 
The Romance of Flaine 
Guy Garrick 
The Forgers 
Published at $48.00 
Our Price, $24.00 


RUDYARD KIPLING: 


Plain Tales from the Hills 

The Light that Failed 

The City of Dreadful Night 

The Phantom ’Rickshaw 

Soldiers Three 

Poems and Ballads 

Mine Own People 

Under the Deodars 

The Story of the Gadsbys 

Letters of Marque 
Published at $35.00 


Our Price, $18.00 


These books are all substantially bound in cloth. 


Make your own terms of payment, but all sets are offered subject to prior sale. 


Delivery Charges are Extra 


United States Infantry Association 


Infantry Building 


Washington, D. C. 











Read the titles 











Williams-Webb @& Newly 


Company Authorized 
BADGE for SERVICE 


War Department General Orders N 


bes, king VaAVECTS Uf NOW READY AT YOUR 











DEALER’S 
; To be worn on civilian lapel by al! me 
Line Cuts - Halftones having served honorably in the military 
; service of the U. S., the _— ul Guard 
Commercial Art R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C. 
ei ‘ If your dealer does not Tics it in st k, | 
Map Construction sent direct postpaid upon receipt 
cents. a 
E , Made for the Trade From Official | 
ngraving of every Die by | 
description =z | 
p avy N. S. MEYER, Inc. Vira | 
Insignia "I ! 
1702 F Street N. W. TRADE MARK — 


e 43-45 E. 19th St., New York “ **” | 
Washington, D. C. —— lee | 


LOOK FOR THE SHIELD TRADE MARK 
It is your guarantee of quality 




















CONTROLLERS 


HE new complete line of stand- 

ard controllers has been in suc- 
cessful operation for some time. They 
are readily adaptable to the most 
severe applications of the Army and 
Navy where heavy-duty controllers 
are required. 


Your inspection will be welcomed. 
Westinghouse engineers gladly will 
explain every detail of these con- 
trollers. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foreign Countries 
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Your Luggage Identifies You 


You will be proud of 
a bag like this 


Specifications: 
Size, 20x10'4x11'4. Hand- 
boarded 4-oz. cowhide, 
tough, but pliable. Large 
corners; leather lined, 
three pockets. Solid brass 
hardware, welted seams, 
hand-sewed. Double thick 
straps and double handles. 


List price $35 
Our price 
$30 delivered 


A Fine Gift for an Officer 


United States Infantry Association 


1115 17th Street Washington, D. C. 








American Gentleman Carryall 


Compact 
— cs ' IDENTIFICATION CARD 


— i : 2 CARD CASE = So Neat 
Cy ond Seve : 3. BILL COMPART 
be cone o! mts © eres Grow ety 
4 TICKET POCKET So Handy 
5 COIN PURSE — 
6.PROTECTIVE FLAP 


Genuine 
Leather 
First-Class 
Workmanship 


Black 
Sheepskin, 
$1.00 


STAMP BOOK Imported 
f2CARD POCKET: Lambskin, 
Tan, 
$1.50, 


Supply Department Postpaid 


U. S. Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 


























Visiting Cards 





We invite all readers and members to 
avail themselves of the very efficient 
service we are prepared to render in 
furnishing visiting cards. 





We 
Register, File, Protect and Keep 
Your Plate 


so that it is instantly and at all 
times available no matter where 
you are or how much you are 
moved around. 


All you do is drop us a postal 
when you want cards. 


Have your plate sent here for 
filing now even though you don’t 
need cards immediately. 


Descriptive Style Sheet and Price 
List sent upon request. 


United States Infantry Association 
1115 17th Street Washington, D. C. 












































UNIFORMS 


For 


U. S. ARMY 


and 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Officers and Enlisted Men 
UNIFORMS 
Independent Military Organizations 
UNIFORMS 
Military Training Camps 
UNIFORMS 
Boys’ Military and Society Clubs 
UNIFORMS 
Official National Outfitter 
Boy Scouts of America 
SIGMUND EISNER CO. 
Red Bank, N. J. 


New York Showrooms 
126 Fifth Ave. New York 























1. Have you $25,000.00 to gamble? 

2. Have you an automobile? 

3. Have you protection against personal liability? 

If you have No. 1 and No. 2, you may not need 
No. 3. 


If you have No. 2 and 3, you won't need No. 1. 
If you have No. 2 with neither No. 1 nor No. 3, 
you are gambling now, and might spend an hour with 
your budget of income and expense very profitably, 
figuring out how you could pay a court judgment 
for $25,000.00 for permanent injury to some pedes- 
trian ineurred while operating your automobile. 
If you haven't the $25,000.00, you might have a 
chance to pay it out of your monthly pay, and the 
installments would stretch over the next 12 or 14 
years. 
We can protect you against this risk at a surpris— 
ingly small cost. 
What kind of car have you? 
Service to the Services 
UNITED SERVICES AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas 


Know 


That You ve Done 
YOUR Best 


Play 


CLICK COLONEL 
GOLF BALLS 


for 


PERFORMANCE 
and 


DURABILITY 





ST. MUNGO MFG. CO., of AMERICA 
121-123 Sylvan Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 
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On the Tartar City Wall 


An oasis of courage and sacrifice in the midst of 
a sea of fanatical hatred—the foreign legations in 
the beleaguered city of Pekin during the Boxer Re- 
bellion in 1900. 


As the thunder of the advancing Allied forees out- 
side the city walls drew ever nearer, the position 
of the faithful few within the gates of the foreign 
legations became more desperate. Soldiers of 
America, England and the other great nations, 
bound together by the common danger, fought to 
hold the Boxers at bay until relief should come. 


Early in the morning of July third, Captain John 
T. Myers, U. 8. M. C., who was in command of the 
marines inside the city, led a party of American, 
English and Russian troops in a desperate en- 
deavor to clear the Chinese barricades from the top 
of the Tartar City Wall, which lay close to the le- 
gations. 


In the face of vastly superior numbers, the columns 
swept along, the marines leading, over and through 
the barricades until the enemy was completely 
routed and the legations relieved from immediate 
danger. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Dua Pont 
has been insepar- 
ably connected with 
the combat history 
of every organiza 
tion in the Service. 
In 1802 practically 
all du Pont Powder 
was made for mili- 
tary purposes. To- 
day, 98% is pro- 
duced for industria! 
uses. 


Powder 











ESTABLISHED 1818 


A bes YY, UO 


CCS CLOTHINGS 
Geek Furnishing ods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR, FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 
Uniforms tor Officers of the United States Army 


Agents in the United States for the 
“WOODROW” CAP 
and 
Messrs. Peal & Co.’s “SAM BROWNE” BELT 
Send for “Christmas Suggestions” an Alphabetical List 


Classified by Prices 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE SUILOING PLAZA BUILDING auORaim BUILDING 
Bor c ° © 220 Bercwvs Avewer 


THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Resources over $37,000,000 
BANKING DEPARTMENT: 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT: 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 


CREDIT DEPARTMENT: 


unts oO 
ms invitec« 


TRUST DEPARTMENT: 
INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT: 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS: 


E have more accounts with Army and Navy 
Officers than any other bank in the United 
States. 


Please say you saw the advertisement in the INFaNTRY JOURNAL 

















Illustrated catalogue 
and price list 
on request. 


U7 a little time remains in which 
to select. your Greeting Cards fo: 


this year. Get your order in. 


The selection of the card itself takes 
but a few moments, but the engray 


ing and plate printing take time. 


The variety of cards oftered by us 
this year is greater than ever and 
among them may be found styles 


to suit every taste. 


Some have tissue-lined envelopes, 
fancy and plain; others have gold- 


beveled edges or colored borders. 


Printed cards and folders in poster 
effects are among the novelties this 


year. 


















































